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CHAPTER XXIIL. 


THE CAPTIVES. 


THE scene before her eyes was of a description to strike with terror 
afar stouter heart than that of the gentle Louisa. At a little dis- 
tance, on a loose piece of rock, sat her sister Helen, with her hands 
tied behind her; over her mouth had been tied a silk handkerchief, 
which, however, had slipped down, so that she was able to breathe 
freely. By her side stood a most repulsive looking man, with a 
musket which he held pointed towards her in a threatening manner ; 
and he seemed ready at the slightest cry or motion to discharge its 
contents through her head. Even in that time of mortal peril the 
heroic girl, though deadly pale, seemed calm and collected; and al- 
though her beautiful head and neck, fixed and motionless, resembled 
rather a piece of marble statuary than the living flesh of a human 
being, there was a flashing light from her eye which revealed the 
stirring thoughts that agitated her within. 

Not far from her sister, and exhibiting the very personification of 
surprise and fear, was the wretched Jeremiah, prostrate, on his 
knees, gagged, with his: hands bound behind him, and turning his 
eyes sideways, with an expression which, had it not been for the 
horrible reality of the danger, would have been ludicrously doleful, 
“owards a man who stood guard over him with a musket, the muzzle 
0 which touched his ear, and who, with his finger on the trigger, 
eemed momentarily inclined to relieve himself from the fatiguing 







Testraint of such a posture by a gentle touch which would free him 

a moment from the trouble of guarding his prisoner. 

_ “Mark is a long time away,” said the man who was guarding 

Helen, to the other; “we are losing time.” oy so_-/D>-<o 
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“ He is settling the young one,” said his companion; “I thought | 
heard a squeak just now.” 

“ That’s the shortest way,” replied the first; “but she was a nice 
gal.” Here he exchanged a peculiar wink with the other, nodding 
his head and setting his eye at Helen, a signal which she could not 
avoid perceiving, and which the other responded to by a peculiar 

rin. 

. Mark in the mean time had gone to the cave for the purpose of 
getting possession of the money which the Major had taken from the 
vessel, and which the bushranger wisely judged might stand him in 
good stead at some future times Jeremiah, in the excess of his 
terror, and stimulated by the propinquity of a loaded musket to his 
head to tell all he knew, had let out the secret that there was a large 
sum of money deposited in the cave, consisting of sovereigns and 
dollars, but as their concealment had been effected before he had 
joined the party, he had been unable to state more than the money 
was deposited somewhere. Mark had no doubt of being able to 
terrify the youngest daughter into confessing where the treasure 
was deposited ; but to his surprise he found the cave vacant; and 
after a hasty search for the money, which he was unable to find, he 
made up his mind at once that his only chance was to get the secret 
out of Helen: and as time pressed, and as the absence of Louisa was 
an alarming incident, he hastily returned to the spot where Helen 
and Jeremiah were held in durance by his companions. 

The appearance of Mark Brandon redoubled the terror of Louisa, 
who now gave herself up for lost, expecting every moment that the 
searching eyes of the ever-watchful bushranger would spy her out 
amongst the rocks, and that she would be suddenly dragged from her 
retreat to share the fate of her sister. But, fortunately for her, Mark 
pe in such a direction that she was hidden from his view as she 
ay crouched down in her hiding-place, and she saw him proceed 
straight to Helen. Making a sign to his companions, which it seemed 
they well understood, he took the place of the man who had been 
mounting guard over Helen, and who, in obedience to some brief 
directions which Mark gave him, took his station at some distance 
near the margin of the bay, with his face towards the north, on the 
look-out for enemies from that quarter, in which might be seen the 
smoke of the burning vessel. 

Mark Brandon, with his fowling-piece carelessly thrown over his 
arm, with admirable coolness commenced his operations. He was 
burning with impatience ; but he felt that his object was not to be 
attained by violence. He resolved, therefore, to put in practice all 
the arts of his deceptive tongue, for which he was so famous among 
his fellows, and which had often helped him out of difficulties when 
all other resources failed him. But he took care not to let his im- 
patience be visible. ) 

In this position the parties remained for some little time; and 
Louisa, seeing that her sister was in the power of the dreaded bush- 
ranger, strained her ears to catch the words which presently he began 
to speak in a quiet but earnest tone to Helen. m his attitude, 


which was in the highest degree respectful, and from the tone of bis 
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deep clear voice, which, though earnest and determined, was mild 
and low, it might have been supposed that he was soliciting some 
favour from a young lady of his acquaintance which he had a right 
to demand, but which he nevertheless requested with a polite defe- 
rence to her sex rather than insisted on as a matter of right which 
he had the power to enforce ; but the appearance of his companion 
with his cocked musket close to Mr. Silliman’s ear, and the fowling- 
piece which Mark held in his hand, was an overt demonstration of 

ible violence which contrasted strangely with the bland manner 
of his address. 

“Miss Horton,” he began, “I am quite ashamed to say anything 
that could imply a doubt of a lady’s word; but you must excuse me 
if | cannot understand how the spot where your father has deposited 
the dollars that Mr. Silliman there speaks of can be unknown to 
you! Your frank and immediate communication of the fact, permit 
me to say, will save much trouble to all parties — and to yourself, 
perhaps, some inconvenience.” 

Helen made no reply. 

“Tt is quite useless,” pursued the bushranger, “to pretend igno- 

rance of this matter; besides, if I were willing to forego this prize 
myself, my companions would not agree to it: so that you see, Miss 
Horton, your best course isan immediate avowal of the truth. That 
man,” he continued, “who has his musket at your friend’s head, is 
one of the most audacious persons you can possibly conceive, and 
there is no saying what lengths he might go to in his anger, for it 
would be impossible for me to control him. Jem Swindell,” he added, 
raising his voice and addressing his associate, whom it would be dif- 
ficult to say that he very much calumniated, “take your finger from 
the trigger of your musket; it might go off at a start, and that would 
be a pity, for we don’t want to inconvenience the gentleman more 
than we can help; besides, the report might give an alarm, which 
is best avoided. Mind how you let the hammer down in putting it 
on half-cock, for it might slip, and then the poor gentleman would 
Teceive the contents of your barrel through his head, which is far 
from my wish: but keep it in the same position, Jemmy, that you 
lay be ready.” 
it is impossible to describe the agony of poor Jeremiah as his 
sentry, at the intimation of Mark Brandon, whom he inwardly 
Hanked in his heart for the considerate suggestion, made the little 
arrangement with the lock of his musket which removed the imme- 
apprehension of having his brains blown out by any sudden 
mpuise or accidental agitation of the finger of the inexorable Jemmy, 
Who, despite the pleasing familiarity with which Mark spoke to him, 
was one of the most ferocious-looking rascals that ever took to the 
But as Helen’s eyes were naturally and involuntarily turned 
othe position and danger of her harmless acquaintance, she could 
Rot but be aware of the peril to which he was exposed, and, by reflec- 
Mon, of the immediate danger in whieh she herself was, and how 
“Mtirety they all were at the mercy of the desperate men who had 
min their power. The thoughts which agitated her mind were 
sible on her countenance. Mark observed the change which ap~ 
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peared in her features, and he congratulated himself that his little 
contrivance to impress on her unostentatiously but forcibly the 
desperate condition of her affairs had succeeded. He pursued his 
arguments, therefore, briskly, without giving time for her agitation to 
subside. 

“You may believe me, Miss Horton,” he resumed, “ when I say 
that I should be most sorry to see you placed in the position of your 
friend there; but what can I do? You see my companions are two 
to one against me, and the money they will have, even if they pro- 
ceed to the last extremities; and if a man in my situation might pre- 
sume to offer his respectful deferences to a young lady of personal 
attractiors and accomplishments such as you possess, I would entreat 
you to believe that your life is what I would endeavour to preserve, 
even at the sacrifice of my own. But as I said before, they are two 
to one, and all that I can do is to endeavour to prevail on you to 
reveal the place where the money is deposited, without obliging my 
comrades—who I confess are rather rough in their manners—to 
use the most dreadful means to compel you.” 

The artful words of the bushranger, whom the constable had not 
inaptly described as the most carnying devil that ever got over a 
woman, began to have an effect on Helen; and she could not sup- 
pose that the man who addressed her with a demeanour so respectful, 
and with such a propriety of language, could be the unprincipled 
ruffian that he really was. Besides, his mode of proceeding was 
altogether unlike what she had pictured to herself under such cir- 
cumstances, and what she had feared at his hands. Instead of the 
boisterous threats and the instant violence which she had anticipated, 
she was met with the most bland expressions and the most earnest 
desire apparently to save her from personal insult. Seeing, however, 
that Mark Brandon was in this complacent humour, she thought that 
she might turn it to account. Her principal anxiety at the moment 
was for her sister. Knowing Louisa’s gentle and timid nature, she 
feared that in her terror she would reveal and submit to all rather 
than encounter the dreadful death which would be threatened by 
the bushrangers. The point for her, therefore, was to gain time, in 
the hope that her father or Trevor would send assistance. But she 
little thought of the consummate art and duplicity of the mind with 
which she had to contend. 

Mark Brandon, on the other hand, was quite as much alive as she 
was to the importance of time; but as he had ulterior designs, which 
she could not penetrate, it was only in pursuance of his plan that he 
now endeavoured to arrive at his object, that of getting possession of 
the money by the mildest means: and he had his reasons for treating 
her with a deference and attention approaching almost to gallantry— 
his loaded fowling-piece always excepted—which, had Helen been 
aware of, a ve made her shudder, and would have pt er 
effectually on guard against his insinuating expressions. It !s 
to be observed, also, that Mark Brandon had had the Teens to make 
his companions secure Helen’s person and bind her hands, sv that he 
avoided coming into personal collision with her in a way which, be 
was aware, could not fail to be extremely disagreeable to a young 
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and delicate girl, and which was sure to make her regard her ag- 

rs with aversion and horror. According to his own expression, 
he did only “the genteel part of the business,” leaving to minor and 
subordinate hands to execute the practical parts of the ruffianism ; 
and, as has been before remarked, having certain ulterior views, not 
only as to the money, but also with respect to Helen, which he did 
not allow for the present to be apparent, he was anxious that she 
should not conceive any irreconcileable hatred towards himself; but, 
on the contrary, that she should regard him as an unfortunate and 
perhaps ill-used man, who was the victim of necessity, and who was 
desirous to alleviate the hardships of her fate by all the means in his 
power. Such were the relative positions of these two parties: the 
one, with the ardour and hope of youth and innocence, fancied that 
her own purity was a sufficient shield against the refined duplicity 
and the consummate villany of the other on whom it may be said the 
spirit of a Mephistopheles had been infused to aid him in his iniqui- 
tous purposes. 

Helen wished to gain time, and with that view she endeavoured to 
prolong the conversation. 

*T thank you,” she said, after some little reflection, “for the good 
intentions which you express towards me ; but if you are sincere, why 
do you allow my hands to remain bound behind my back, which,” she 
added, “ hurts me?” 

“It is a severity that I could not have brought myself to practise,” 
replied Mark : “but as it is done, if I was to attempt to remove the 
cord it would excite the suspicions of my companions; besides, under 
the circumstances, I assure you it is best for yourself that your hands 
should be confined, for if you were entirely at liberty, your high 
spirit, which I so much admire, might prompt you to make attempts 
at escape which could not possibly succeed, but which would stimulate 
one of those men to commit a violence on you which I should deplore 
a much as yourself. You must consider the confinement of your 
hands, therefore, as a protection against yourself and your own cou- 
Tage; although, if it was not for the presence of my companions, I 
assure you I would release them on the instant ; and, indeed, to see 
you in such a position gives me more pain than I can possibly ex- 
press. But youvwill permit me to observe to you that you have it in 
your own power, to put an end to it by informing me of the place 
Where the money is concealed.” 

_ While Mark was making this little speech, in which he endeavoured 

0 convince his victim that her hands were bound behind her back, 

nd that she was reduced to her present state of helplessness entirely 

for her own good, Helen was revolving in her mind the remarkable 
itcumstance that he made no mention of her sister Louisa, who knew 

48 well as herself where the money was deposited. It struck her that, 

Perhaps, Louisa, alarmed by the lengthened absence of herself and of 

‘™f. Silliman, had ventured from the cave in search of them, and so 

Waa escaped being molested by the bushranger. ‘The possibility of 

“is immediately inspired her with hope. Her sister, she considered, 
‘When she failed in finding them, would endeavour to join her father. , 

zn case not only would Louisa be saved, but the news of their 
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being missing would certainly cause her father to despatch some of the 
soldiers to look for them, and by that means they might be delivered 
from the power of the bushrangers. ‘These thoughts urged her the 
more strongly to endeavour to gain time: and as Mark Brandon 
seemed inclined to treat her with respect, she bent her whole soul to 
the invention of expedients for prolonging the conversation. Her 
anxiety for her sister furnished her with a ready sub, ect. 

“T am waiting for your answer,” said Mark Brandon. 

“ How was it,” said Helen, “that my sister did not tell you where 
the money was concealed ? ” 

“ Your sister,” he replied, with the slightest possible hesitation 
and embarrassment, which Helen, however, did not fail to observe,” 
“ said that she was not acquainted with the spot.” 

“ That could not be,” replied Helen, “ because she assisted to place 
it there.” 

“ Where?” said Mark. 

“ What have you done with my sister?” said Helen, anxiously and 
imploringly. “I will tell you nothing till you let me see my sister.” 

*‘ She is in the cave,” replied Mark ; “ you can see her there if you 
will. But time passes, Miss Horton, and it is necessary that you 
should understand that I cannot continue this conversation any longer. 
We must have the money, or else you will find yourself in the hands 
of my companions, who, I fear, would not treat you with the respect 
which I observe. It is very painful to me to be obliged to insist thus 
peremptorily ; but for your own sake I entreat you to tell me at once 
where is the money ?”. 

* I will tell you nothing,” said Helen, firmly, “ before I know what 
is become of my sister.” ~ 

“In one word, then, Miss‘Horton, I will tell you the exact truth. 
— I did not see your sister im the cave: doubtless she had fled into 
some part of its interior which I had not time to explore. So far as 
I am concerned, therefore, your sister is quite safe. You may easily 
be satisfied that what I tell you is true, by reflecting for a moment, 
that had I seen your sister I could not have failed to persuade her to 
tell me what I wanted to know, that is, without using any violence 
towards her, which is as far from my wish with her as it is in regard 
to yourself. But again, I say, Miss Horton, that my comrades will 
not longer be trifled with in this matter. If it only concerned myself, 

I would not care; but those two others who are engaged with me 
would not have the patience which I have had. Be so good as to say, 
then, whether you have made up your mind to be taken possession of 
by Jem Swindell, yonder, or whether you will be reasonable, and let 
me know at once which they will make you tell at last. Jemmy, 
my man,” he continued, raising his voice a little, “I know what you 
look at me for, but I ca’nt help it ; the young lady will not let us have 
the money. Yes——I know what you mean; you mean to say that 
she wants a little of — persuasion.” 

“ What shall we do with this chap?” said Jemmy, with a ferocious 
grin, cocking his musket again, and putting his finger on the trigger; 
“settle him at once; or suppose we stow him away with a stone 
round his at the bottom of the bay, yonder? He wouldn't get 
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out again easily, I fancy. Now, Mark, we have had enough of this. 
If you have finished your jaw with the gal, let me take a turn; I 
warrant I’ll bring her to her senses in no time, Fair play, you know, 
Mark, among friends: you mustn’t mind her squeaking out a bit.” 

“Stay,” said Helen to Mark Brandon. “Promise me that no 
harm shall be done to us — to Louisa, —nor to me, —nor to Mr. 
Silliman, and I will tell you.” 

“You may rely upon my word,” said Mark. “If harm was in- 
tended, it would have been done already. All that my men want is 
the money; and, considering their condition, you must allow that 
their desire is excusable. Now — tell me —speak !” 

Helen paused for a short time. She perceived that now, more 
than ever, time was everything. She felt assured that Louisa had 
escaped; and in such case it was most likely that she would fly in 
the direction of the soldiers. Under such circumstances she thought 
that a subterfuge on her part was allowable; and for the sake of 
gaining time, which to them was life and liberty ; and perhaps to her 
even more than life, she told Mark Brandon to look in a recess on his 
left hand as he entered the cave, and there he would find two bags — 
the small one of gold, and the other, large and very heavy, of dollars. 
Without losing a moment, Mark summoned the man on the look-out, 
who bore a most murderous aspect, to resume his position by the 
side of Helen, and having whispered a few words in his ear, the 
obedient myrmidon presented his musket at her head — an action 
which he followed up, as soon as Mark was out of hearing, by a 
most diabolical threat, which made her wish for the return of his less 
ferocious principal, who was, however, notwithstanding his polished 
address, by far the greater villain of the two. 

Mark’s absence was not long. Although he was much dis- 
appointed, and inwardly was savage at not finding the treasure 
where he expected, his extraordinary mastery over his passions when 
it was to his interest to conceal them enabled him to preserve 
towards Helen a demeanour which, although expressive of his dis- 
content, was not indicative of revengeful or hostile feelings towards 
herself. According to his plan, to which he firmly adhered, he left 
the threatening and violent part of the proceedings to his sub- 
iatan 


“It is of no use,” \he said, addressing his companions, “‘to wait any 
| ; the money is not to be found. You must determine for 
yourselves what to do. But the money is there, sure enough, if we 
could only find it.” gee 
“But,” said the man who had the custody of Helen, and swearing 
@terrible oath, “have it we will, orelse” . . . 


~“ Of course,” said the bushranger, “you will use no violence.” 
*“T tell you what it is, Mark,” said the man; “all this gammon is 
ae, well between you and the gals, but it won’t do for us. The long 
and the short of it is, we must draw lots for her; that’s fair bush 
Jemmy, put your ball through that chap’s head, and have 
‘@0ne with it. I’m tired of this. What do you say, Jemmy ?” 
“And so am I too,” said Jemmy. ‘Come, Mark, let us know 
What your game is. We may settle this chap, I suppose, without 
e y 4 
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more ado. But as to the gal, I’m of Roger Grough’s mind —let us 
draw lots for her; and as to the other young one, why the two that 
lose can draw lots for her afterwards.” 

“Stay,” cried out Brandon, as Jemmy was coolly going to put his 
threat in regard to the unfortunate Jerry in execution, “let us give 
them another chance. Now, Miss Horton, you see how things are; 
I can’t keep my companions from having their will. It is for you to 
say what shall be done: but you must decide at once, for I can’t 
interfere any further. Where is the money?” 

“Twill go with you to the cave,” said Helen, who had prolonged 
the result to the last possible moment, and who now saw that any 
attempt at further evasion was useless; “I will go with you to the 
cave, and show you where the money is lodged. Only promise 
me,” she said, hesitatingly, “that you will not use any violence.” 

“T promise,” said Mark. 

“ And I will go with you,” said Grough, “to see fair play. No offence 
meant, Mark, my boy; but the cave, and the opportunity? All ona 
level on the bush, you know, Mark, and fair play’s the word ; no 
gammon with us: better draw lots before you go.” 

“No, no,” said Mark, who had his own reasons for wishing to 
be alone when he made prize of the gold and silver; “there's no 
time for that nonsense. Do you keep a good look-out, Roger, 
towards the smoking vessel ; we may have the soldiers down on us 
before we are aware, and then we shall have to run for it. Let us 
“er the money; we can have the other at any time.” 

saying, he proceeded with Helen, still with her hands bound 
behind her, in the direction of the cave. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
DECEPTION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the habitual caution of Mark Brandon, and his 
maxim of always sacrificing minor objects to his grand aim of 
escaping from bondage, it is impossible to say how far the temptation 
of the presence of the beautiful girl, who was utterly in his power, 
might have overcome his resolution, had not Helen herself conceived 
some misgivings of the prudence of being alone with a man of his 
us character. The fears which assailed her caused her, 

before they were out of sight of his companions, to refuse to proceed 
farther. © ‘ 

“It will be better for you to go on,” said Mark. 
_ “I will not go farther,” said Helen, stopping with a determined 
air. | 

“ Then Grough will take the matter in hand,” said Brandon. 

“You may put me to death, if you will, but I will not go on with 
you to the cave.” 

* And the money ?”. said Mark. 

“ The money you will find behind the rock, at the back of the 


recess. 
, “You did not say this at first.” 
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“J did not, because I forgot at the moment that the bags were 
removed from the first place in order to hide them better.” 

«J will try again, then,” said Mark, “trusting entirely to your 
word: but I fear my comrades are growing savage.” 

«Could you not untie my hands first ? ” said Helen, throwing into 
her appeal just that slight tinge of earnest and confident supplication 
which has ever so powerful an effect on men, however brutal, when 
uttered by a woman in winning tones. 

“Certainly !” said Mark, readily. “ But no,” he added, reluctantly, 
and almost sorrowfully — “their eyes are upon me, and it might cost 
you your life. I assure you, Miss Horton, I will free your hands 
and yourself too the moment I can find the opportunity ; but at 

resent it would be dangerous, for those men naturally consider that 

their safety depends on your being secured. And now let me par- 
ticularly request you not to make a noise, nor move a step, for I 
could not answer for that man Grough, nor Swindell neither, they 
are so very passionate and violent. ‘They would shoot that poor 
Mr. Silliman dead on the instant, and then they would not scruple 
to use you as they pleased. For your own sake, therefore, be still 
and silent.” 

Having thus cautioned her, and it being impossible for her to 
escape in his absence, bound as she was, and within sight of his con- 
federates, he repaired with all speed to the cave, and, to his great 
joy, found the money behind the stone. Judging from the weight of 
the gold, he guessed that the smaller bag did not contain less than a 
thousand or more sovereigns ; and the bag of dollars was almost as 
much as he could lift. With respect to the gold, it was far from his 
intention to share such precious stuff between his two associates ; he 
therefore looked about for a convenient spot to make a plant of his 
treasure. Spying at a little distance the hollow tree in which Jerry 
had made acquaintance with the opossum family the night before, he 
quickly examined it, and judging it to be a safe place for hiding the 
gold, he gently dropped it to the bottom of the hollow, and the clink 
of the coin as it fell to the ground inside assuring him that it was 
safely stowed, he immediately returned with the bag of dollars to his 
companions. 

The eyes of Jemmy and Roger eagerly devoured the treasure, 
which amounted, as they guessed, to about a thousand dollars a-piece ; 
and at the suggestion of Brandon, having taken out of the bag as 
many as each could conveniently carry, the bag was forthwith buried 
by Brandon and Swindell under_a stone at-some distance, Grough 
_ Keeping guard the while over their two prisoners; and it was 

y sworn between the three that it should be divided between 
them at some future time in equal shares. This matter having been 
arranged, they turned their attention to their prisoners. As they 
had no time to lose, they resolved to proceed immediately to the 
eave, and take from the stores deposited there whatever they might 
Want for their use in the bush — trusting to the chance of being able 
fosurprise some boat on the coast, and of making their escape by 
Such means from the colony. Committing Jeremiah to the charge of 
- Jemmy and Roger, ani taking Helen under his own care, Brandon 
_ at once led the way to the cave. 
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Their first care was to remove, as quickly as possible, all the stores 
which they thought would be useful to them hereafter to a con- 
siderable distance, and to bury them and hide them in proper places, 
taking careful note of the various “plants.” All this they did most 
diligently and rapidly. Their next step was to load themselves with 
the various provisions and stores, including an ample supply of spirits ; 
but here a difficulty arose ; the articles were so numerous as to be 
extremely cumbersome to carry; and of all desirable things in the 
bush, one of the most desirable is to be lightly laden. 

“ What a pity it is,” said Jemmy, “that we have no donkeys in the 
island ; one of the long ears just now would be just the thing for us. 
As to carrying these loads ourselves, I can never do it ; the toil is more 
than the pleasure.” 

* The brandy is worth carrying, at any rate,” said the more indus- 
trious Roger; ‘and remember, the bottles are sure to get lighter as 
we go.” 

“Te will never do,” returned Jemmy. “‘ What to do I don’t know! 
I can’t carry them; but it goes against my heart to leave them behind. 
I say, Mark, what shall we do? It’s a sin to leave such a lot of lush 
behind us for those rascals of soldiers and constables to tipple! What 
do you say?” 

* Perhaps this gentleman,” suggested Mark, pointing to Mr. Silli- 
man, would have the goodness to carry our provisions for us. And 
as he will not have to carry arms and ammunition, the load would not 
be an inconvenience to him ?” 

“ By George! a capital thought! he will be almost as good as a 
donkey,” exclaimed Jemmy, in the enthusiasm of his approbation. 
“ But I say, Mark, won’t there be danger in that? He may betray us, 
eh?” 

** Not he,” replied Brandon ; “ besides, as I mean to take the young 
lady with me, he will be useful as a servant.” 

“ No, Master Brandon,” said Grough, “that wo’nt do. We are 
all one in the bush; and if we are to have the gal with us, we must 
draw lots, as I said at first. I don't see why one of us is to have her 
more than another.” 

“Suppose we leave it to the young lady herself,” said Mark, “to 
choose one of us ; and the other two must abide by her decision ? ” 

“ That is fair,” said Jemmy ; “that gives us all an equal chance.” 

“I don’t know that,” said Grough. “Mark has been carnying her 
aper . However, ce want to make words ; — I agree.” 

* Who propose it?” asked Jemmy. 

“ T will,” said Mark. nai, 

“No, no!” said the suspicious Grough, “let’s have it all fair and 
above-beard —.all three together.” 

“ Then it will ‘be better to postpone this question,” said Brandon, 
“ till we make our halt for the night. I don't expect that we shall 
have the .Major’s people nor the soldiers on us before we have plenty 
of time to make a long stretch in-land. The Major is busy about his 
vessel—-we gave him something to do there; and the young officer is 
after the main of our fellows out by the sugar-loaf hill, that ! 

» pointed out.as the place of our meeting.” 
“ You don’t mean to go there?” said Jemmy. 
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« J think,” replied Brandon, “ that, under the circumstances, it will 

be best for us to keep together by ourselves: too many at a time in 

the bush is inconvenient. And now, my boys, let us make a start.” 

When Mr. Brandon communicated to Mr. Silliman the decision of 
the bushrangers, that he should accompany them in their retreat in 
the capacity of a pack-horse, and promised him good treatment if he 
pehaved well in his employment, that wretched individual was rather 
rejoiced than otherwise at his promotion ; for any thing was better 
than to have the disagreeable musket of the careless Jemmy Swindell 
everlastingly set at his head: and while there was life, he sagely 
argued, there was hope ; and the intention of the bushrangers to make 
him their slave showed that they had no present design of taking 
away his life. He acquiesced, therefore, with great submission, and 
his hands being released and the gag in his mouth a little relaxed, he 
proceeded to assist Jemmy and Roger in loading himself with much 
alacrity, and with a readiness to oblige, which was both prudent and 
philosophical on the occasion. But when Mark Brandon intimated to 
Helen that it was their intention to take her with them, she at once 
refused, and declared she would rather suffer death than allow herself 
to be removed from the cave. 

“You may be quite sure, Miss Horton,” said Mark, in his most 
insinuating way, “that I strenuously opposed this plan; but I found 
my men so obstinate and determined, that it was impossible for me to 
persuade them to forego their resolution. They said, that if you were 
left behind, you would give information to your pursuers of our 
numbers and our plans, which would lead to our destruction. All 
that I could do was to prevail on them to consent that you should re- 
turn with your friend Mr. Silliman after we have reached a sufficient 
distance from this place to render pursuit of us hopeless.” 
ee it possible that I can believe that you speak truth?” said 

en. 

“The alternative,” quickly replied Mark, “is too dreadful for me 
to dare to mention to you; but the loss of your life, I fear, with such 
_ desperate men, would be the least of the evils that you would have to 
suffer. Observe that Mr. Silliman will accompany you.” 

. ood we are to be released when you have reached a place of 


“Certainly,” replied Mark ; “your own sense must tell you that 
afemale in the bush would be a most inconvenient addition. But 
to satisfy the apprehensions of my companions, it is absolutely 
necessary that you should go with us for a certain distance, in order 
to prevent your giving information of our proceedings to those who 
Might be inclined to follow us.” 

“But am I to be taken away with my hands bound in this painful 
way?” said Helen, a wild hope flashing on her mind, that if her 

hds were free she might find an opportunity to escape. 
©The moment we have passed from the vicinity of these rocks,” 
replied Mark Brandon, “ my companions consent to your being 
Unbound ; but for a short distance, however painful it may be for 
_ M¢;"Miss Horton, to see you in such a state, we must submit to a 
force ‘that is stronger t)an ours.” 
words the bushranger spoke in a tone so tender and yet so 
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respectful, that Helen could not help fancying that she possessed 
power over him which she might use advantageously for herself and 
her fellow-prisoner. Mark Brandon, with his usual art, had succeeded 
in infusing into her the idea that his actions were controlled by his 
two associates, and that the rigour with which she had been treated 
was their act and not his; and that, on the contrary, he would 
willingly aid her escape if he were not bound by ties of fellowship to 
his comrades, and, indeed, overmatched by them in strength, insomuch 
as they were two to one against him. Possessed with this flattering 
idea, and little aware of the extent of the diabolical deceit of the 
man whom she had to deal with, she suffered herself to be persuaded 
to accompany them without resistance, — thus justifying Mark’s 
observation to his associates : — 

“You see my mates, that ‘softly’ does it.” 

Helen was so afraid that the bushrangers would commence a 
search after Louisa that she forbore to mention her name, trusting 
that her sister had made good her escape in the direction where the 
burning vessel pointed out the presence, most likely, of her father 
and the ship’s crew ; and Brandon, considering that the girl had 
wandered into the bush, and being bent on securing Helen, and of 
getting away before it was too late, did not trouble himself to look 
after her: but satisfied with his booty, and with his still dearer prize, 
whom he had resolved to appropriate to himself, though at the 
sacrifice of the lives of his two comrades, and Jeremiah being driven 
before them like a beast of burthen, he made the best of his way into 
the thickest recesses of the bush. 

It is easy to be supposed that, while much of the scenes which have 
been described were passing, the terrified Louisa was a prey to the 
most dismal apprehensions. At first she supposed that her sister and 
poor Mr. Silliman were instantly to be put to death ; and she feared 
that in such case her own life would be the next sacrifice, for she felt 
that it would be impossible for her to avoid screaming out! But when 
she found that it was not the intention of their captors, as it seemed, 
to take away their lives, and that Mark Brandon addressed her sister, 
as she observed, in the most respectful manner, she recovered herself 
sufficiently to note accurately the whole of the proceedings that met 
her view. When the bushrangers, taking with them their prisoners, 
departed for the cave, she lay close in her hiding-place ; but as she 
had the advantage of being able to see without being seen, she watched 
them till they were out of sight. 

Now was the time, she thought, to get away, and to endeavour to 
find her father or the soldiers. If she kept near the banks of the 
bay she judged that she must fall in with one or other of the party: 
though she was sadly in fear lest she should meet either bushrangers 
or natives on her way. Stimulated, however, by the danger which 
was close to her, and urged by the desire to save her sister from the 
hands of the desperate men who held her captive, and not without an 
amiable wish to save the harmless and good-natured Jeremiah from 
the fate with which he was threatened, she mustered up courage to 

, 8setout. Once in motion, she never looked behind her, but, taking 
advantage of the rocks and bushes which were scattered about, to 
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screen herself from the observation of her enemies, she fled on the 
wings of fear towards the spot where she doubted not she should 
meet with friends with whom she would be safe, and who would 
eagerly rush forward to her sister’s rescue. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HOPES. 


Ix the mean time the Major, assisted by his active officer, and ably 
supported by the crew of the vessel and the government sailors, was 
vigorously engaged in extinguishing the fire which had been kindled 
in the principal cabin of the brig by Mark Brandon, who had perpe- 
trated that most disgraceful act in order to occupy the attention of 
his antagonists, and to prevent them from turning their thoughts to 
him and to the inmates of the cave. In this he had fully succeeded ; 
for so busy were the sailors, with their commanders, in extinguishing 
the flames, and in repairing the damage that had been done to the 
vessel, as well by the fire as by her striking on the shoal, that they 
could think of nothing else but the urgent work on which they were 
employed. 

The extinguishing of the fire proved a less difficult matter than 
they had hoped, although the parts which had been ignited continued 
tosend forth smoke for some time after the flames had been over- 
come. 

This being effected, however, and all danger on that score over, 
the sailors began to recollect that it was near eight bells — that is to 
say, that it was about mid-day — and that they had been able to pro- 
cure no refreshment, since the night before, more than a bite at some 
hard ship’s biscuit, which was by no means sufficient to satisfy 
seamen’s appetites when “better grub,” as they nautically expressed 
it, was to be got. With one accord, therefore, they signified to the 
mate that they would take it as a particular favour if the skipper 
would be pleased to make it twelve o’clock ; it being the peculiar 
function of that omnipotent person on board-ship——the captain—not 
only to make it twelve o’clock every day at his will and pleasure, 
but on the extraordinary occasion of a voyage eastward round the 
globe to make either an extra Sunday or an extra working day on 
some one week of the circumnavigation, according to expediency, and 
to his own particular convenience. 

_As the Major well knew that oné most important means of keeping 
sailors in good humour is to feed them and grog them well, he forth- 
With gave orders for striking eight bells, according to the request 
seepezes. to him; and as the brig’s cabouse was found to be sadly 
Out of order from the effects of the storm, which Mark Brandon’s 
had neither the time nor the skill to remedy, he gave di- 
Tections for making up a huge fire of wood on the beach; and it was: 
the smoke from this extempore ship’s kitchen that the party at the 
‘ave mistook for the burning of the vessel. 

_ *he dinner from the ample stores of the brig’s beef and pork went 
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on favourably, while a judicious distribution of rum completed the 
general satisfaction; and the jovial sailors, refreshed with rest and 
food, rushed joyously to their work, which was to get the brig off 
from the shoal. Fortunately for the bottom of the gallant vessel, the 
part of the shoal where she struck was entirely of sand, so that there 
were hopes that so far she had escaped uninjured. The mate, also, 
did not fail to take advantage of the rising tide, by carrying out an 
anchor seaward, and putting a strain on the cable from the bow of 
the vessel. The position of the brig, however, was an awkward one, 
and it required all the skill and exertions of their united strength to 
warp her off on the rising of the tide with the assistance of both 
boats, and with the strain of two cables attached to the anchors 
besides. This, however, by the perseverance and encouragement of 
the mate, who bent his whole soul to the work, and by the liberal 
promises of the Major, was at last effected, and the little vessel 
was once more afloat on the bosom of the waters. The wind had 
gone down again; but there was a broken swell which caused the 
vessel to toss about like a maimed and crippled thing, filling the 
worthy mate with a poignant pain which almost counterbalanced his 
joy at seeing the mistress of his affections swimming with a melan- 
choly flauntiness on her native element. 

Ah! poor thing! he said, as he stood on the shore and surveyed 
her changed appearance, you see what has happened to you, you 
hussey, by letting vitineall iret into bad hands! But it wasn’t her 
fault neither, he said; but mine, for listening to the blarney of that 


cursed pie with his sea-lawyer’s jaw and his damn’d long-tailed 


coat! I ought to have known better—I ought—and that’s the truth 
of it. I mistrusted those long tails from the first ; it wasn’t seaman- 
like, to say the least of it —it was indecent; and I deserve to be 
flogged, I do, for being so flummoxed by such a lubberly-looking 
rascal! But Pll make you all right again, my beauty! I will. There’s 
a lovely foresail in the mainhold, and I'll spread it on her, and she 
shall look as saucy as a new bride! 

* But her mainmast is gone,” said the Major, interrupting his offi- 
cer’s self-accusatory and affectionate exclamations; “ how shall we 
manage for that ?” 

*Tt’s a bad job, I confess,” replied the mate. “ But look at that 
grove of trees, yonder, with their tall straight stems; those are the 
stringy-bark trees, I take it. There’s a new mast ready-made to our 
hand; and it is but a light bit of timber that we want for our little 
boat, God bless her! and we'll ship it in no time, that is, if it 
wouldn’t be better to rig out a jury-mast enouch to carry us into port 
in the Derwent; and then we can do it at our leisure, and more ship. 
shape. Bear-a-hand, my sons,” he sang out to the “sailors, and clear 
away this gor ee to the shattered mainmast which had been 
eut away vessel, and was lying half in the water on the 
shoal. “I think,” he continued, turning to the: Major, “that we had 
better trust to a jury-mast to take us round thie headland and through 
the charfmel: we shall not make so good a job of it here, perhaps, 
and it’s best to be in port as soon as we can. . There’s no knowing 
how soon we might have another visit from these confounded busli- 
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ers—the devil burn them: the place seems to grow bush- 
rs! And the sooner, perhaps, we get the young ladies on board 
the better: to my mind it’s safer for them to be on board than on 
shore any time. When one is on board ship we know where we are, 
which we never do ashore ; for the streets run in and out, and the 
houses are all alike—and there’s no getting a sight of the sun, so that 
ou never know your bearings; and as to your latitude and longitude, 
it’s alla guess! But on board-ship you know what to look out for 
and what to prepare against; there’s the wind and the sea—and a 
lee-shore, may-be, and that’s all: but on the land you never know 
what the danger is, for it is never over! What with land-sharks 
and fireships of all sorts—let alone the difficulty of keeping steady 
on one’s legs when there’s no motion to help one, and not one ina 
hundred knows starboard from larboard, or how to put up their 
helms when you're bearing up, may-be in Cheapside, against a wind! 
for my part, I say the sea for me: and all the use of the land, so far 
as I can see, is to grow vegetables on! And now, Major, if you will 
take my advice, you will let me tow the brig opposite your camp, over 
the water, yonder, so that the young ladies can come easy on board ; 
and I should like to see the bushranger that would attempt to take 
them out again! 

From this long and characteristic harangue, it may be seen that the 
worthy mate was in excessively high spirits; and as the Major éx- 
pressed his immediate approval of his suggestion, all the materials 
belonging to the vessel were collected without delay, and the two 
boats being manned, they were on the point of giving way, when a 
shout from the top of the hill overlooking the shore attracted their 
attention, and the ensign, with three soldiers, was seen coming down in 
all haste towards the vessel. The Major desired the boats to rest on 
their oars, and presently Trevor reached the beach ;— the vessel 
being beyond convenient hail, he made the most energetic signs to 
make the Major understand that he wished to communicate with those 
on board. One of the boats being detached, the Major stepped into 
and proceetled to the shore. 

“Are you aware,” were the first words uttered by Trevor, “ that 
Mark Brandon, with two of his comrades, have escaped?” 

A sudden fear came over the father as he thought of his daughters. 

Trevor then communicated to him, in as few words as possible, that 
his party of soldiers had hemmed the bushrangers into a corner, and 
that all who were not killed in the conflict were captured, but that 
Brandon and two others were not among them. He said, further, that 
some of the convicts had informed him that Brandon had promised to 
meet them at the foot of a certain hill, about a dozen miles off, but 

aat it was ‘the opinion of the head constable, who was a most in- 
tell fellow, that this was only a feint on the part of Brandon, and 
that he would most likely visit the cave where the Major’s daughters 
had been left, and where many of the Major’s valuables had been 













he Ma’ or changed .countenance at this communication, and for a 
“w moments was at a loss how to act ; for he could not make up his 
mind which was the quickest way of reaching the side of the bay 
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near which the cave was situate, whether by land or water. Trevoy 
saw that his mind was troubled as if with a presentiment of some 
disaster, and he immediately offered to go round by land with his 
men while the Major proceeded by water. The Major, without speak- 
ing a word, but with his lips pale and his teeth clenched, immediately 
agreed to this arrangement, and stepping back into his boat, nodded 
his head to the men to take to their oars ; when a new apparition ar- 
rested his sight, and gave rise to sudden hopes and fears, which took 
from him the power of speech, and it was only by a sign that he could 
intimate to the boat’s crew to remain still. 

On the summit of a low green bank he beheld a female, whom the 
father’s eye.instantly recognised as his daughter Louisa, descending 
with precipitate but staggering haste. Extending his arm to the ob- 
ject, he pointed it out to Trevor, who, in a moment, started off to 
meet her, followed by his men. The Major could not move; he saw 
his daughter, but he saw only one! Where was the other? Where 
was Helen? It might be, that, exhausted with her flight, she had 
sunk down on the way ;— but was that likely? — It was Louisa that 
was likely to be exhausted, not the strong-minded and intrepid Helen! 
The courage of the old soldier was destroyed by the apprehensions of 
the father! He awaited the arrival of Louisa, and the tidings which 
she brought in gloomy silence. 

She was not long in coming, or rather she was carried by Trevor 
down the slope and placed in her father’s arms. Frantically em- 
bracing him with convulsive joy, she sank down, faint, exhausted, 
and collapsed, and burst into an hysterical flood of tears ! 

Hitherto she had not spoken a word ; but her flight, her exhausted 
state, with terror still imprinted on her countenance —all gave 
evidence that she had been witness of some shocking catastrophe, 
and was the bearer of terrible tidings. The Major, for some 
moments, could not interrogate her; the sight of her, and the fears 
which that sight suggested, unmanned him, and for some minutes 
he mingled his tears with those of his recovered daughter. The 
hardy boat’s crew, who were acquainted with all the circumstances 
attending the seizure of the brig by the bushrangers, and the perils 
to which the Major’s daughters had been exposed, and who, with 
the true feeling of British sailors where the safety of a woman was 
concerned, were generously alive to everything that affected her and 
those to whom she was dear, regarded the sorrow-striken father with 
sympathising looks, and one or two of them laid their hands on the 
ship’s cutlasses which were in the boat, as if eager to revenge any 

ong that had been committed on a female whom they considered 

under their protection. 

When the first burst of Louisa’s emotion had subsided the Major 
removed her from the boat, and taking her apart to some little dis- 
tance on the beach — for he was f that she had some dreadful 
disclosure to make which it would shock her delicacy to speak 0, 
except to himself, — he asked her the reason of her sudden appea'- 
ance, and of her flight from the place of their retreat, and desired her 
to tell him without disguise all that she could of what had occurred 
since he had left her and ister with Mr. Silliman at the cave. 
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The poor girl, who was well aware of the necessity of being prompt 
in affording succour to Helen, stifled her sobs ; and by a great effort 
was able to recover her voice sufficiently to narrate to her father, 
that they had seen the smoke in the distance, and that Helen had 
heard the sound of firing in the distance ; and that, unable to control 
her curiosity, she had ventured from the cave to endeavour to see 
what was going forward, but alarmed at her not returning, she had 
prevailed on Mr. Silliman to leave the cave to seek for her ; and that 
when Mr. Silliman did not return, she being frightened at the con- 
tinued absence of him and of her sister, went out to look for them. 
She then described the scene of her sister and Mr. Silliman in the 
hands of the bushrangers; and she said, that when she saw Mark 
Brandon she gave up all for lost! — herself also! — but fortunately, 
they had not perceived her, she was so well hidden among a confused 
heap of rocks. She told, also, the conversation which she had over-: 
heard between Mark Brandon and her sister about the money which 
had been taken from the brig and deposited in the cave, and that 
Helen had been prevailed on by Brandon to tell him where it was 
concealed; that the three bushrangers —that is, Mark Brandon 
and two other men whom she recollected as having been on board 
the brig, from the remarkable fierceness of their countenances—went 
away to the cave, taking Mr. Silliman and Helen with them, and 
that when they were out of sight she ran off by the shore of the bay 
to the spot where she saw the smoke. She added, though with some 
hesitation, that before the bushrangers went away to the cave they 
talked of casting lots for her sister, which she supposed meant that 
one of them was to take Helen away into the bush. 

When she had concluded her narrative the Major beckoned to 
Trevor, who was within sight, and made Louisa repeat all the cir- 
cumstances which she had related to him, which Louisa did, nearly in 
the same words, but omitting that part of it where the bushrangers 
talked of casting lots for her sister, but stating that she feared from 
their talk that it was their intention to take Helen away with them 
into the bush. 

It is impossible to describe the agony which overwhelmed the 
father and the lover at this dreadful communication. The loss of his: 
The Majo as nothing compared with the horrible fate of his daughter. 
The Major sat for a few minutes in silence, stunned with the blow, 
and unable to exert himself in thought or action. But Trevor, wild 
and mad with grief and rage, stamped frantically on the beach, and 
called out to his soldiers to advance and get ready to follow him 
stantly in pursuit. He ran to the boat, and with vehement decla- 
anions told the story to the crew. The sturdy sons of the sea, albeit 
ney could not understand how the male guardian of the women had 

Swed the bushrangers to maltreat a girl without first sacrificing 
us own life in her defence, were roused to the highest pitch of indig- 
ation at the idea of the rascally pilot who had played such a trick on 

elves, having carried away a nice girl into the bush, and — climax 
ee and cruelty! with her hands tied behind her! “It 
ant, they said, “giving the gal a chance, and was altogether con- 


tary to all manliness, and unfair to the last degree; and none but 9 
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rascally convict would be guilty of such an abominable action. They 
demanded eagerly to be led in pursuit; and Trevor took advantage of 
their enthusiasm so far as to urge them to pull with all their might 
to the opposite shore of the bay towards the right, as he thought that 
would be the quickest way of reaching the scene of Helen’s ad- 
ventures. The Major also, having recovered from the first effects of 
the shock, was desirous of losing no time in taking measures for the 
recovery of his daughter, alive or dead, for his knowledge of her cha- 
racter convinced him that the high-minded Helen would not survive 
any indignity offered to her by the miscreants who had her in their 
power. But there was a sadness, and a solemnity, and a quiet 
sternness in his manner, which contrasted remarkably with the wild 
restlessness and the extravagant gestures and impetuosity of ‘Trevor. 
Hastily making known to the mate, as they passed the brig, the reason 
of their hasty passage across the bay, and putting Louisa on board 
under his care, the Major bidding him make all speed in taking the 
brig to the place of her destination, the excited sailors made the 
blades of their oars bend and quiver as they propelled the boat 
rapidly through the water, Trevor standing up and urging them by 
voice and action to put forth all their strength to arrive as quickly as 
possible to the shore before the bushrangers had time to make good 
their retreat, or to consummate their premeditated villany on the 
poor girl in their possession. 

Urged by such lusty arms and such willing hearts, the boat soon 
touched the sandy beach, abreast of the lofty rock at which the Major 
had established his encampment on the previous night, and, without 
waiting for the Major, Trevor leaped on shore, followed by his soldiers, 
and made his way to the cave. The sight of the remains of the ran- 
sacked trunks and packages told him in a moment that the bushrangers 
had done their work, and had doubtless escaped with their plunder. 
While he was still gazing at the wreck of the property the Major 
arrived with four armed sailors, among whom was the carpenter, 
who had acted as second mate of the vessel, leaving the rest of the 
crew to guard the boat. Paying little attention to the loss of his 
goods, he directed his sailors to light torches from the branches of a 
peppermint-tree which grew close by, and to explore the interior of 
the eave, while two of the soldiers were directed to use their best 
endeavours to discover the track of the bushrangers and their captives. 

In the mean time Trevor with the corporal made a circuit round 
the place, with the hope of meeting with some object which might 
serve as a hint for their future proceedings. He readily recognised 
the spot amongst the rocks where Louisa had hid herself, and the 
relative positions of the parties during that agonising scene. ‘Then 
ascending a high mass of rock, he took a view of the surrounding 
country, but he could not see far, owing to the intervention of low 
scrubby hills and occasional clumps of trees; he saw enough, howeve?; 
to impress him with the feeling that it was a most romantic part °! 
the country, though of a rugged and savage character, and affording 
opportunities, as he judged, for successful concealment of a most 
embarrassing nature, But considering the “lie,” as it is colonially 

» called, of the country in a cooler and more attentive manner, it became 
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clear to him that the fugitives could have taken their flight through 
one particular segment only of the semicircle which extended from 
the end of the lake on his right to the sea coast on his left. Mark 
Brandon, he argued, would not dare to proceed northwards in the 
direction of Hobart ‘Town ; nor was it likely that he would attempt 
to keep along the sea-shore to the left, from the high and precipitous 
eliffs which he was aware bounded much of the coast on that side ; 
nor would he try to skirt the coast, from the extreme difficulty of 
making progress over a line of country so unfavourable for pursuing 
the rapid flight which was necessary for his safety. There was 
only one direction, therefore, left open for him, which was comprised 
within a small angle ; but still there was room and scope enough for 
them to baffle their pursuers, unless the most prompt and energetic 
means were adopted for getting on their track. 

Carefully noting all the points which might serve him for marks of 
distance, Trevor descended from the rock, and, keeping the direction 
in his mind’s eye, he immediately started off, accompanied by the 
corporal, on the line which he judged would be the probable course of 
the bushrangers, and proceeded without stopping several miles. He 
then made a halt; and, after surveying the scenery narrowly on all 
sides, he made excursions from right to left, like a sportsman beating 
for game, inspecting the ground narrowly to discover some indication 
of the track of feet. This toil he continued for some time in vain; 
but at last his exertions were suddenly rewarded with success. 

Passing near a low rock he saw, to his surprise, something lying on 
it which he was sure could be neither leaf nor twig, and eagerly 
running up to examine it, to his excessive joy he found that it was a 
woman's glove! In a moment he felt sure that at such a time and in 
such a place the glove could be no other than Helen’s; and it was 
partly with the gladness with which it inspired him from this dis- 
covery of the track, and partly with the rapture of a lover at behold- 
ing an article of dress which had been worn by his mistress, that he 
was about to snatch it up and carry to his lips, when it struck him 
that its position as it lay was remarkable, and, as it presently oc- 
curred to him, was intentional. Three of the fingers and the thumb, 
he observed, were bent together as if with a hasty compression, while 
the fore-finger was, as it seemed to him, purposely left free and point- 
ingim a particular direction. He followed with his eyes this direction, 
and saw that it pointed to an opening between two hills at a con- 
siderable distance. 

_ Taking into consideration all these circumstances, which, howso- 
ever trivial they ‘might be thought at other times, were now most 
mportant signs for his guidance, he felt sure that Helen had con- 
fived to leave one of her gloves on the rock, and that she had bent 
he fingers into the shape in which he found them as a sign to her 
Mends, should they be so fortunate as to light on it in their search, 
*2€ corporal also, whom Trevor consulted was of the same opinion, 
seiarking “that it was evidence also of the young lady’s hands 
ving been set at liberty.” This was a fresh source of satisfaction 


or, who argued from it also that Helen had hopes of being 
z 2 
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succoured, and that her mind was cool and ready enough to devise 
this means of indicating the direction of their retreat. 

The shades of evening were now beginning to encompass then, 
and the corporal counselled his officer that he should return to the 
cave for the other two soldiers, and for such materials and provisions 
as would be necessary for them to take with them in their pursuit. 
But Trevor, who had now become warmed and excited, would not 
listen to any such proposal, as it involved a certain loss of time, — and 
time was everything; besides, it was, for many very powerful reasons, 
extremely important that they should come up with the bushrangers 
before night. Trevor had his own motives for this, but from some 
secret feeling which perhaps it would have been difficult for him to 
explain in words, he did not communicate them to the corporal. He 
contented himself with asking him, whether he could depend on him 
to stand by him in the conflict which would be certain to take place 
on their coming up with the enemy. The corporal, who was a cool 
and brave old soldier, although he had not a lover’s enthusiasm to 
excite him on the present occasion to a dangerous enterprise, slapped 
the butt-end of his firelock with his hand, and assured Trevor with 
energy that he would stand by his officer to the last drop of his 
blood, and wherever his ensign would lead, he would follow him! 
Thus encouraged and supported, Trevor wrote on a leaf which he 
tore from his pocket-book, his intention to pursue the bushrangers 
accompanied by the corporal only, and directing any friend who 
might see the writing to take the direction of the opening between 
the two high hills in the distance which was nearly west-north-west. 
Having written this, he stuck it on a small stick, which he secured to 
the rock with a heavy stone ; and having set up a pole from a neigh- 
bouring clump of thin trees, known in the colony by the name of the 
tea tree, used by the natives for their spears, and to which he affixed 
a tuft of native grass to attract attention, with the corporal for his 
companion, he set out rapidly in the direction indicated by Helen's 
glove, which, loverlike, he had deposited in his bosom. As they had 
now got on the track, which was occasionally visible, they kept their 
arms in readiness, in the hope of coming suddenly on the freebooters, 
to whom the corporal secretly vowed he would grant no quarter, 
and on whom the ensign was determined to take summary vengeance. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


PERILS. 


Trevor has conjectured rightly when he supposed that the glove 
which he had found on the ek had been left there purposely by 
Helen to indicate the direction in which her captors were conveying 
her. It was at this spot that Mark Brandon had released her from 
her bonds on her obstinate refusal to proceed further without such 
liberty being granted to her; and she insisted also on the performance 
of Brandon's promise to permit her to return to the cave, now that 
they had feached! a distance which placed them beyond the risk of 


immediate surprisal from pursuers, should any be in their track. 
; 
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But to this the other two men were vehemently opposed. Having 
succeeded in “ planting” the bag of dollars, and in rifling the Major’s 
effects with impunity, and having got the girl so far along with them, 
the ruffians were unwilling to let go their prize; and as their ob- 
stinacy favoured Mark’s scheme, he took care, when not in Helen’s 
hearing, to throw out such suggestions as would irritate and confirm 
them in their determination. But he kept the merit to himself of 
releasing Helen’s hands, which he did with apparent gladness and 
great gentleness, taking care to drop some expressions in a low tone 
of his extreme sorrow that his companions would not consent to her 
release, and giving her reason, though ambiguously, to understand 
that on the first opportunity he would favour her escape. 

At the same time, the bushrangers untied Jerry’s hands as he had 
already made several awkward falls, and as the restraint of his being 
so fettered impeded the celerity of their march. They also ungagged 
his mouth in order that he might breathe more freely, and be able 
better to bear the task of being the pack-horse of the company. In 
order to prevent any attempt on his part to escape, and to insure his 
good behaviour on the journey, the black-featured Grough preceded 
him at a little distance with his loaded weapon, while the hang-dog 
looking Jemmy kept close to him behind with the bayonet of his 
musket fixed, and handy to act as an incentive to the unfortunate 
Jerry to be active in his motions. This was the order of march pre- 
scribed by Brandon, who continued to retain his supremacy as the 
leader of the party, although he was well aware that the roughness 
and hardships of the bush would soon endanger his present insecure 
authority. For his own share he took on himself the charge of Helen, 
endeavouring by all possible means to ingratiate himself into her 
favour by the way, and assiduously offering to her all those little at- 
tentions for which it may easily be imagined there was abundance of 
opportunity in their rapid and uneven path. Although Helen re- 
fused his assistance, and would not allow herself to be touched by 
him, it was impossible for her to avoid hearing the artful discourse 
which he poured into her ear with a skill and tact which he had 
found so effectual with women on other occasions. Fully aware that 
all the ordinary forms of flattery were inappropriate with a high- 
spirited girl like Helen, of whose character he had been able to form 
an accurate estimate during her trials on board of the brig, he con- 
fined himself to the idea which he well knew must be uppermost in 
her mind, and adroitly insinuated his willingness to promote her 
escape if it could be done without exciting the suspicion of his com- 
trades, whom he described as two désperadoes of malignity so atrocious 
and violence so furious, that it would be in vain for him to endeavour 
fo contend against them by open force ; besides, as he affected to say 
With much regret, he was bound to them by those ties of honour 
— forbade him to make any attempt on their lives, even for her 


ine. this consummate duplicity the arch-hypocrite contrived to make 
ms Captive regard him as an unexpected friend ;—the more valuable 
Under the circumstances, as without him she felt she should be en- 
ately at the mercy of his unscrupulous comrades ; and with this feel- 
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ing she was glad to have him by her side, considering him as a sort 
of protection against coarser villains. 

Mark, with his usual quickness of discernment, penetrated her 
thoughts, and inwardly congratulated himself on his progress so far in 
her good graces; as he had succeeded in causing her to look on him 
not as an object of repugnance, but as one whom, as he held favour- 
able intentions towards her, she was inclined to regard with reciprocal 
good feeling. In this way they journeyed on, at a rapid rate, till both 
the overburthened Jerry and the anxious Helen showed symptoms of 
exhaustion. 

It was now nearly dark, and they had travelled many miles from 
the cave. The bushrangers were desirous of continuing their march 
for some distance farther, in order that their track might be lost in 
the dark ; but as Helen now sank to the ground, it was found impos- 
sible to proceed without adopting some contrivance for assisting her 
steps. Helen prayed them, earnestly and imploringly, to allow her to 
remain where she was, and to continue their course without her ; but 
as this by no means squared with the intentions of the two bush- 
rangers, although Mark Brandon pretended to be inclined to consent, 
they were determined to urge her forward. Seeing that such was tlie 
determination of his comrades, as Mark whispered to Helen, he pro- 
posed that they should cut a convenient branch from a tree, and by 
placing it under her arms, two of them would be able to carry her 
forward while he took charge of Jerry in the rear. This arrange- 
ment he proposed in order that, according to his plan, he should not 
bring himself into a personal collision with Helen, which, he was 
aware, could not fail to be most unfavourable to his designs; and lhe 
trusted also that the savage countenances and rude language of his 
coarse and brutal mates would make his own mildness and silky 
tongue appear afterwards in favourable contrast for himself, and that 
the young lady would be glad to seek refuge in his protection against 
the horrible insults of ruffians so revolting :—with such devilish art 
did this most consummate villain turn every circumstance to his own 
advantage, and wind his way, like a serpent, into the confidence and 
ye ig good opinion of his destined victim. 

ith all their endeavours, however, the bearers of Helen were un- 
able to proceed far on their way over the rough country which they 
were traversing, encumbered as they were with a burthen so embar- 
to their steps ; but, fully alive to the importance of cutting off 
their track, by the dark, from any one in pursuit, they persevered in 
their laborious course till the sun went down, and the gloominess of 
the night approached. They continued their course for about 4 
mile further, till they felt sure that all trace of them must-be lost. A 
low valley, ‘at some little distance out of their direct course, in which 
mimosa treés were growing abundantly, forming a convenient place 
to spend the night, they came to a halt; and first unloading Jerry, 
and then binding his hands and feet together, notwithstanding lis 
‘most energetic protestations and promises that he would sake - 
attempt to run away, they prepared to make their supper, in whic 
they set forth a liberal allowance of rum, as a principal part of the 
entertainment. =~ | 
; 
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There was light enough for them to see what they were about, 
although not sufficient to enable a pursuer to distinguish their footsteps, 
which indeed was a difficult matter even in open day; and they sat down, 
notwithstanding their fatigue, in very good humour, promising Jerry 
when they had finished their meal, that they would give him a turn; 
“for it would be a pity,” they said, “‘ that so able and willing a pack- 
earrier should be knocked up for want of grub.” As to Helen, they 
left her to the care of Mark, first taking the precaution, however, to 
tie her hands behind her back, which they assured her with many 
jocular phrases, was always their custom when they took young 
ladies into the bush till they got used to their ways, which, they said, 
they had no doubt she would soon be, after she had had the benefit 
of a little experience. But before they confined her hands, Mark 
Brandon offered her food and drink, which she at first refused; on 
consideration, however, she determined to support her strength in 
order to facilitate her escape; but she refused to taste the rum, which 
the two men were inclined to force on her, had they not been re- 
monstrated with by Brandon. Brandon had the consideration also 
to cut down with his axe, which he carried with him, a quantity of 
the bushy bows of the mimosa, with which he formed a sort of 
hut for her accommodation; and leaving her there to await her fate, 
but keeping a wary watch over her at the same time, the three 
set-to at the provisions and liquors before them, and the raw rum 
presently getting into the heads of Swindell and Grough, they were 
soon ripe for any deed of brutal activity. 

Mark Brandon now found that his refined scheme of setting his 
two associates to do the work which could not fail to render the 
aggressors still more hateful to the lady, operated against himself ; 
for Grough and Swindell having borne the burthen of the girl for 
some miles unassisted by Mark, they considered that their right to 
her was thereby so far increased as to give them a prior claim on the 
captive. This they urged with impudent confidence, and being in- 
flamed with liquor, they determined to carry their claims into effect 
without further delay, and almost, without caring to consult Bran- 
don’s mind in the matter ; for in the madness of their drunken ex- 
citement they lost all respect for the superior intellect of which at 
other times they felt themselves under the invincible control. 

“What do you say, Roger?” said he who among his companions 
was familiarly called Jemmy, to which the epithet of hang-dog was 
Occasionally added, taking one of the Major's dollars from his 
pocket, “shall it be a toss-up?” _ eer. 

_“There’s not light enough for that,” replied his mate; “let us put 
& lot of dollars in a hat, and guess odd or even.” 
__ “ And who is to be the umpire ?” said Jemmy; “a fair toss up is 

@ best way; the moon gives light enough to see whether it comes 
down man or woman.” 

- “You forget, my mates,” said Brandon, interposing, “ that I have 
_* ote in this affair ; the girl is as much mine as yours.” | 
_ “ And who was it that carried her the last four miles?” said the 
Pair both at once. 

~ “We have worked for her,” said Jemmy. 

z 4 
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“ We have brought her here,” said Roger, “and we will have her, 
— Who says nay?” 

“But I have an equal right, surely,” said Brandon: “ who was it 
that persuaded her to come on so quietly ?” 

“ Oh! we all know that you have a devil of a tongue for the girls, 
Mark; but those that do the hard work ought to have the first 
chance, —that’s what I say.” 

“ Come,” said Brandon, “don’t let us quarrel about a girl when we 
are running for our lives, as I may say; and when our only chance of 
escaping from the colony is to agree together; with the money that 
we have got safely planted we may have half the girls in the colony.” 

“ T tell you what, Jemmy,” said Roger Grough, “ fair play is fair 
play all the world over.— Share and share alike —that’s bush law. ~ 
Let us all three cast lots, and he who wins has her.” 

“ Agreed,” said Brandon, who trusted .that his own sober state 
would be more than a match for the united wit of his two drunken 
companions; “I will prepare the lots.” 

“ What shall they be ?” 

“ Here are three sticks,” said Brandon; “ come closer. See, they 
‘are all of the same thickness, Two shall be short and one shall be 
long ; he who draws the longest wins.” 

** And who is to hold them ¢” 

* You, Jemmy, if you like.” 

“ And who is to have the first draw ?” 

* IT and Roger will toss for that.” 

“ Agreed,” said Roger. 

The sticks were prepared, Brandon making a dent on the longest 
with his thumb-nail, so as easily to be able to distinguish it from the 
rest. Then taking a dollar from his pocket he offered it to Grough 
to toss. 

* Do you toss ?” said Grough. 

“ No!” said Brandon, whose game was to deprive the other two 
of the right to accuse him of foul play; “ you shall toss Roger, then 
you will be sure you have had a fair chance.” 

r tossed: Brandon won. 

** Now for the sticks,” said Roger, a little dissatisfied. 

“ You still have an equal chance with me,” said Brandon, wishing 
to soothe him. — “ For my own part, I don’t much care which way it 
goes.” 

“ Gammon!” said Jemmy Swindell. 

“ Now!” said the holder of the sticks, “try your luck, Mark.” 

“ Hold !” said a voice, which startled the three. 

“ What the devil is that?” cried Grough, starting up. 

Brandon immediately went to the hut of boughs in which Helen 
was placed. He listened attentively. She was sleeping. Happily 
for her she had not heard the conversation between the wretches wh, 
like wild beasts, were contending for her as their prey. 

“ Hold!” said the yoice again. 

“ It is our pack-horse!” said Jemmy, with a gruff laugh. 

“ Pack-horse, or what you please,” said Jeremiah, his goodnatured 
va, excited by the horrible fate impending over the sister of 

aise 5 “Tsay, hold!” — - 
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“ Hold your jaw,” said Roger, “ or I'll put a ball through your soft 

ad.” 
aie You may put a dozen, if you like,” said Jeremiah; “ but, I say, 
Mark Brandon — listen to me.” 

“ You had better hold your tongue,” said Brandon. 

« But I won't hold my tongue. Listen to me, I say. I have a 
thousand pounds in dollars to my credit at Hobart Town. Now listen 
to me; let the young lady go free, and those thousand pounds I will 
divide among you.” 

“Go to the devil with your dollars!” said Swindell; “ what’s the 
use of dollars to us here—and now? It’s the gal we want, and the 

l we will have. Now, Mark,:-draw your lot.” 

“For God’s sake don’t commit such a horrible outrage on a poor 
defenceless girl; such a deed as this would be sure to hang you and 
damn you too past all redemption,” cried out Jeremiah, excited by 
the imminency and the terrible nature of the peril to the poor resist- 
less girl. 

“Gag him,” said Brandon, quietly, “his noise may do mischief.” 

Such practised hands were not long in carrying this recommenda- 
tion into effect ; and as Jeremiah was bound hand and foot and inca- 
pable of resistance, the brutal Grough had no difficulty in preventing 
him from giving them further molestation by his cries. 

“Now,” said Swindell, “time’s going on; it is for you to draw 
first, Mark; here are the lots.” 

Brandon stretched out his hand; but during Jeremiah’s generous 
expostulation, the sticks had become mixed and turned in his hand, 
and Brandon could no longer distinguish the longest of them by the 
furtive mark which he had made before he had delivered them to the 
holder. 

“Draw,” said Swindell, impatiently ; “what are you fiddling 
about? draw and have done with it; the longest wins.” 

Brandon still hesitated, and endeavoured to devise some expedient 
for confusing the operator. 

“Draw, I say,” repeated Swindell; “ there’s light enough from the 
moon to see the sticks, isn’t there? ‘There—look at them; and now 
take your chance, or let Roger draw first.” 

_ “Let me sée,” said Brandon, “that the sticks are broken right, 
two short, and one long ; that was to be the way.” 

“No, no, none of your gammon with me, Mark; I’m as good a 
man as you any day of the year; or night either. ° Why you broke 
the sticks yourself! Do you suppose I’m so green as to let you feel 
which is the longest before you choose ? That would be making a 
Precious fool of me; wouldn’t it, Roger ?” 
~ “Now, Mark,” said Grough, getting impatient and suspicious as 
well as the other; “fair play in the bush, Mark. Don’t keep the 
lady waiting ; let one of us win; and an equal chance for all. Well, 
if you won’t draw, I will, and if I win, by I'll have her.” So 
Saying, he stretched out his hand to the stakes. 

: on, thus urged, and seeing that his companions were not in a 
to be made fools of, hastily drew a stick. 

ow, Roger,” said the holder. 

Roger Grough drew. 
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“Lost, all of you, by ,” vociferated Swindell, measuring his 
own lot against the other two. 

“ Jem,” said Brandon, in a low deep voice, “ you can’t have that 
girl,” 

“Why not? I’ve won her!” 

“ Give her up,” said Brandon, “and I will give up my share to the 
bag of dollars in the hollow tree.” 

“ No!—keep your dollars and be ; I'll have the gal.” 

‘“‘ She is tired and ill,” said Brandon. 

“Oh, T’ll soon rouse her up!” 

It was at this moment that the raised voices of the disputants 
awakened Helen from her feverish slumber, and she overheard the 
rest of the parley ; but exhausted with fatigue, and with her hands 
bound behind her, she had neither the spirits nor the strength to 
attempt to fly. 

“T won’t have her touched to-night, at any rate,” resumed Brandon, 
“it would be cruelty.” 

“Gammon! Mark; that blarney won’t do for me.” 

“He has won her,” said Grough, sturdily, “and he has a right to 
her: that’s bush law.” 

“TI say again,” said Brandon, coolly and firmly, “you shall not 
molest that girl to-night.” 

* And who is to hinder me ?” 

‘I will,” said Brandon. 

“ Nay,” said Grough, “we are two to one, Mark, anyhow ; and I 
stand by Jemmy; there has been a fair draw, and Jemmy has won 
the gal ey and what he has won he must have; that’s the rule of 
the bush, ark; and [ll stand by our rules; and Jemmy shall have 
her!” 

“Wretched fools!” said Brandon, in a voice thick with passion, 
“what would you be without me in the bush, or anywhere? and how 
are you to save yourselves except by my head? Sit down, I say, 
and give up. I have said the word; the girl shall not be touched 
this night.’ 

* And I have said the word,” said the obstinate Swindell, excited 
by the double stimulus of lust and liquor; “and if there were ten 
thousand Brandons in the way, I will have the girl ; I have won her, 
and she is mine.” 

- Once more, I say, leave her alone,” said Brandon, taking a step 


“We are two to one,” repeated Grough, sulkily; “it’s you who 
must er way, Mark ; we are one too many.” 

“Then thus I make the odds even,” said Mark, discharging one of 
the barrels of his fowling-piece through the exulting Jemmy’s head, 
and instantly levelling the other barrel at Roger; “and now, mate,” 
he said, before the other had time to recover his musket, which was 
lying on the ground, “you see you are at my mercy; but you are 4 
man whose courage and faithfulness I respect: now say—is it to be 
peace or war ?” : 











THE BAR OF ENGLAND. 
(FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE J—— E—— A., ESQ.) 
( Continued from p. 230.) 


THESE dinners are evidently the suppers of former days, as we dis- 
cover in some of the ancient orders; as, for instance, in that of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, dated May 22. 1664, regulating the times for recreating 
in the garden, in which it is directed, that “no persons whatsoever, 
other than such as are members of the society, are to be permitted to 
walk therein after the beginning of dinner time, until three o’clock in 
the afternoon; nor after the beginning of supper time, until eight 
o'clock in the evening, in term time.” As, however, the changes of 
habits and manners gradually made early dinners unfashionable and 
inconvenient, the suppers disappeared, being superseded by the once 
earlier meal.* 

The dinners, which are usually supplied by contract with a cook, 
‘are served up to “messes” of four members, the viands for each day 
being regulated by the benchers. ‘The cook’s contract as to liquids 
includes, I believe, a quant. suff. of table beer, and pump water only, 
but one bottle of port wine is given by the Inn to every mess of 
students. Each individual carves for himself, but the first cut 
belongs to him who sits first in the mess on the right hand looking 
up the table, a rank attainable by seniority only, when the rules in 
this respect are strictly enforced. The same person acts as the “rex 
convivii,” a term actually used in the ancient rules, and adopted, no 
doubt, from the Roman authors. To him it belongs to set the ex- 
ample to the others of drinking their mutual healths, and to toast the 
“gentleman of the lower,” or the “upper mess,” as occasion may 
require. He also is the medium of complaint to the cook, if any be 
needed, as to the quantity or quality of the provision, when that 

t agent in their progress to the bar makes his appearance 
after dinner, to receive the compliments, or remonstrances, as may be, 
of the benchers, barristers, and students. 
~ The ancient order of attendance on the diners is still preserved, 
with the exception that barristers do not now serve the benchers’ table, 
as they were once required to do. The benchers are attended by the 
tet and his deputy, the barristers by the butler, and the 
Was ¢ 
5 * Before dinner is served, the diners usually lounge about the hall, as it is not 
| correct in students to take their seats until the butler summons “ the 
Gentlemen of the bar mess” to their places, this being done as soon as the benchers 


@f@ seated. While thus waiting for dinner at Gray’s Inn, care must be taken not to 
Stand with the back to the fire, this attitude being egainst a special order on the subject. 
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students by the porters of the Inn. But the primitive wooden 
platters on which the courses were formerly served have only dis- 
appeared finally in the present century, being used for butter and 
cheese till within these last few years, when they were abandoned for 
the earthenware. The school-boy mugs, however, are still used for 
the beer and water, as representatives, no doubt, of the green earthen- 
ware pots which, as Dugdale tells us, were introduced in the second 
year of Elizabeth (1559—60), in the place of the ancient ashen wood 
cups ; but modern glass is allotted to the wine. 

The period of attendance at the table is from the grace before 
until the grace after meat, and that student will eat his dinner in 
vain who is not present at the first, nor remains till the last, because, 
though it may be included in his term bills, it will not be counted as 
one in the keeping of his terms. 

The mode of “ keeping terms” varies in each of the Inns. In the 
Inner and Middle Temple, the student must be careful to dine on 
particular days ; but Gray’s Inn has long escaped the confusion re- 
sulting from this necessity. There, three separate dinners at any 
period of the term are sufficient*, and, in this respect, Lincoln’s Inn 
has so far imitated it, within these few years, as to allow any five 
dinners to answer the same purpose. At none of the Inns is Sunday 
reckoned a dies non. ‘Towards keeping a term, that day is equivalent 
to any of the ordinary business days, from which it is distinguished 
only by a rich plum-pudding which then graces the board. 

The routine of attendance at dinners is perfectly uniform until in- 
terrupted by the performance of “exercises,” a ceremony which none 
but candidates for the “ Bar” are permitted to undergo. Many may 
enjoy the advantages of membership in every respect save this of 
*‘ doing exercises,” which form, therefore, a kind of boundary line to 
their further progress. Among these, for instance, are attorneys and 
solicitors, who will not be admitted to them until they have been 
struck off the rolls.t 

These exercises, which, as a relic of former times, are even more 
ludicrous, as a qualification, than the dinners, inasmuch as they are 
not even substantial, consist of a supposed examination into the legal 
acquirements of the student. Before the latter can commence them, 
however, he must obtain a certificate, signed by a barrister of the Inn, 
that he is an unexceptionable person to be called to the bar, which is 
supposed to be submitted by the steward to the barristers who dine in 
the hall for their approbation. This being granted on a day named, 
an officer of the Inn, who is as likely to be the butler as the librarian, 
or any one else}, obtains two barristers to attend in the library, usu- 
ally a few minutes before dinner, whom the candidate for examination 


* This is the smallest number allowed in keeping a term, in any of the Inns, 
according to one of the general rules made in 1762. 

+ At the Middle Temple these gentlemen, &c., are not allowed even to enter 
into commons until this be done. 

¢ At one Inn, some years since, the same individual was chief librarian and 
head butler, fulfilling the duties of both offices with great credit to himself. He 
was well acquainted both with books and wine, banding out the former in the day; 
and serving the latter in the evening, 
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+s then summoned to attend, either alone, or accompanied by another 
proposing to undergo the ordeal at the same time. On the table will 
then be found two ancient pieces of parchment, perhaps the aged re- 

resentatives of the opposing parties in an action at law, when Norman- 
French was the only medium through which to insist upon their 
respective rights. ‘The student is desired to take one of these in hand, 
and, if there -be two, his companion will take the other. He to whom 
the statement of the plaintiffs case has fallen, is next required to 
commence the reading of it in English. Of course, the reader will 
now suppose some acquaintance with the language necessary to per- 
form such an “ exercise,” and he would be quite right if the request 
was enforced ; but it so happens, that as soon as the student reads, or 
attempts to read (it matters not which), the first few words, whether 
successful or not, the barristers kindly declare their perfect satisfaction 
at his attainments, and then call upon his opponent, with whom they 
are equally soon content. ‘They then sign a certificate of their con- 
tentment, the exercise is performed, and the parties adjourn to their 
respective dinner tables. Such is the important ceremony of “ exer- 
cises,” to which so much reference was made in Mr. Farquharson’s case. 
Can any one more absurd, ridiculous, and even degrading to a sensible 
body of individuals, be discovered in the whole range of ceremonies 
observed in any part of the world, from the coronation of a sovereign 
to the initiation of an odd-fellow? ‘Truly I am not surprised that the 
Inner Temple should abandon it, and that the Middle Temple should 
substitute a fine in default of it. 

This farce must be performed three times, in three separate terms, 
at Lincoln’s Inn ; six times in Gray’s Inn, in any one week previous 
to the call; and twice in the Middle Temple, unless four guineas be 
paid to avoid it. The mention of this payment points also to the 
only important circumstance connected with “ exercises” beyond their 
being at present a necessary antecedent to a “call.” Certain fees are 
made payable upon their practice, which, in Gray’s Inn, are divided 
when two students, the limited number, perform their exercises to- 
gether. Thus may the ceremony be said to exist rather “in nomine 
expensarum,” than for any more solid purpose. 

The number of terms required to be kept to qualify for the bar, is 
twelve in all the Inns, and Gray’s Inn will then call the student, pro- 
vided he haye been three years on the books, and be twenty-four years 
of age ; but the other Inns retain an invidious distinction on this point 

een certain members of the Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin uni- 
Versities, and other individuals: -f have already mentioned how one 
ference formerly made between these very unequal classes— that 
ting to the deposit of one hundred pounds—was removed, and I 
dg the sake of the Inns themselves, as well as the cause of 
liberality and justice, that the second did not accompany it. 

Tnow allude to the privilege granted to a master of arts or a bachelor 
of laws belonging to those universities, of being called after keeping 
twelve terms, and being of three years’ standing*, while every per- 

a. 

_* We understand, upon inquiry, that a correspondence has been carrying on for 
ome time among the heads of Inns upon this subject, and that there is considerable 
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son not so situated must remain until the lapse of five years from his 
admission, however early he may have complied with every other con- 
dition. They will not, however, call any student under the age of 
twenty-one years. ‘ 

An attorney or solicitor, though, as I have shown, he may be ad- 
mitted, and, to a certain extent, keep terms, will not be called until 
his name shall have been struck off the rolls, and he shall have ceased 
to practise, for at least two years*; and the same period must elapse 
from the expiration or cancelling of his articles, before an articled 
clerk can be raised from the rank of student. The intention of this 
rule is to remove these individuals, if possible, from the connections 
which they have formed in the law, that they may not enjoy an un- 
fair advantage over other students; but every one who knows the 
profession can tell its utter futility; many ways obviously exist of 
preserving such connections without violating the rule.t In fact, it 
is just as useless for its ostensible purpose as the “exercises.” ‘The 
task of evasion, however, is still one of peril, because the benchers 
may, and probably would, decline to call the party altogether on dis- 
covering any attempt at imposition ; or, at all events, not do so until 
the required period had elapsed. 

The student may consult his own convenience as to the time when, 
being duly qualified, he will be called, at all the Inns, except that of 
the Inner Temple. There, no student for the bar is allowed to dine 
more than twenty terms, that is, five years, in that character. ‘Tic 
hall will then be closed upon him, unless he assume that of a bar- 
rister. 

Before proceeding to discourse upon the “call,” and the autho- 
rity of the benchers in regard to it, I do not think a few observations 
will be out of place on the best mode of passing the time between the 
admission and that interesting and important event, as the use or 


probability, that in the course of a short time, the practice as to calls will be again 
uniform, that is, that the Temples and Lincoln's Inn will imitate the liberality of 
Gray’s Inn. Ep. H. M. 

* Except in the Middle Temple, where this is required to be done before he can 
enter into commons. 

t A well-known barrister on the circuit, through the connivance of his principal, 
received a salary, and acted as chief clerk to an attorney, to the instant of his call. 
He was supposed to be in the office for improvement. Another, however, who 
was clerk to a particular corporate fund under the management of an attorney, but 
who supposed himself exempt from the rule, had his call postponed for two years, 
on the ground that he was in effect the attorney’s clerk, being appointed by him. 
On this occasion Mr, drew the “attention of the benchers to a call, made 
by themselves, of a young attorney whose certificate had been renewed in the same 
year as his call, the presumption of course being, that he had continued his prac- 
tice irregularly. An inquiry was immediately instituted, with the design of declar- 
ing the call void, when he declared that his mother’s agent, who had usually taken 
out his certificate, had continued to do so, without his knowledge, forgetful that it 
was no longer needed. A similar forgetfulness had, no doubt, prevented his being 
struck off the rolls of attorneys, until within a few days of his “call.” As he 
solemnly protested that he had never practised, nor enjoyed the fruits of practice, 
during the preceding two years, the benchers kindly received his excuses, but 
directed precautions against similar accidents in future. 
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abuse of that interval may materially influence the party’s subsequent 
progress in his profession. — 

As an Inn of Court provides no means of legal education* beyond 
its library, access to which is open to all its members, the student is 
left entirely on his own resources for the acquirement of juridical 
learning. The proper employment of these has been the subject of 
much argument, — more especially in relation to the practice of the 
common law, as distinguished from that of equity. A barrister 
would, in all probability, recommend a long attendance in the 
chambers of a special pleader or counsel}, and, no doubt, great ad- 
vantages attend it. A thorough knowledge of the mysteries of plead- 
ing is most desirable, if not absolutely essential, and there it may 
unquestionably be obtained to perfection. But there is another kind 
of knowledge, the attainment of which is also very desirable, and 
which can only be acquired elsewhere; I mean the practice of the 
law. This must be learnt in an attorney’s office, where an attend- 
ance is not usually advised by the bar. It is argued that counsel is 
not éxpected to be versed in the chicanery of the practice, a pro- 
ficiency in which is the proper duty of the attorney only, whose fees 
are the reward of his knowledge of it, and that the natural order of 
things is reversed, when a barrister, instead of confining his advice to 
explaining the law, is called on to direct the proceedings of a prac- 
titioner in the lower branch of the profession, — in fact, that to do so, 
is beneath the dignity of the bar. Notwithstanding its alleged degra- 
dation, however, I feel compelled to vote in favour of the latter course. 
I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that attorneys and solicitors have a 
predilection for such members of the bar as display an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the minor details of business. ‘They have generally 
more confidence in all the opinions of counsel who can give, what I 
may term, practical advice, which other gentlemen may not do so 
readily, with whatever ability they may expound the law. Besides, 
a student well disposed to deserve his name, may learn as much of 
pleading and law in an attorney’s office, as in the chambers of a 

or barrister ; for the attorney must prepare the “ case,” which 

is the basis of the pleadings of the one, or the opinion of the other ; 
the student will have a full opportunity of considering both, and 
forming his judgment on them, which he may test by drawing the 
pleadings in the mean time. More than this he could not do else- 
where, except drawing for the profit of another. Besides acquiring a 
ledge of the practice, however, I see two other most decided ad- 
vantages to be gained by studying in an attorney’s office. ‘The first is 


* There is plenty of evidence that compulsory study has been long abandoned. 
Imthe time of Elizabeth we find it complained of in the Middle Temple, that 
“there is none that be compelled to learn, and they that are learners for the most 

have their studies and places of learning, so that they are much troubled by 
Hoise and walking of them that be no learners.” 
Pa A special pleader is a member of an Inn of Court, practising “ under the Bar,” 

drawing pleadings, and advising on cases in chambers. The qualifications for 
this practice are keeping twelve terms, and taking out an annual certificate, on 
ha duty of twelve guineas is payable to the revenue. This certificate can only 
by permission of the Inn, which is also renewed annually. 
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in the article of cost: few pleaders or barristers receive pupils at a 
less consideration than one hundred guineas for two years, the usual 
term of attendance ; a much larger premium being not unusually re- 
quired; while there are as few attorneys who would not be glad to 
receive the gratuitous assistance of an educated person for the same, 
or a longer time, without any condition as to payment; the service 
performed would form a sufficient consideration for all the inform- 
ation that the principal could impart. The second advantage is the 
formation of connexions that may be useful to the student in his sub- 
sequent career, connexions that will the more readily support him, 
because they will have had a full opportunity of estimating his quali- 
fications. He may thus escape years of barren hopes. I am content 
to be told that this is not the most dignified mode of securing an 
early practice, but I know of no other and better one. Besides, I 
am writing for the sake of utility, and with this feeling I can assure 
my reader, that I never knew a person of ordinary abilities, who passed 
his noviciate in an attorney’s office, ever fail of success. I could 
point out a number, an and old, whose rapid progress fully sup- 
ports my assertion, from Lord Chancellor Hardwick to the present 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and not a few eminent barristers of the 
present day. I cannot agree, therefore, with the writer on the “ Bar” 
in the “ World,” that the “road leading through an attorney’s office 
has but few enlightened travellers to recommend it,” nor that “it 
stands to the eye of reason and common sense negatived to every 
recommendation.” In my humble judgment, it is the surest road, and 
therefore, not to be disregarded in a profession in which success, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins. The fact is, that attendance 
in an attorney’s office is discountenanced only by those aristocratical 
spirits whose pride despises it, and yet is impatient of the good 
fortune of those who submit to it. Hine ille lachryme. 

If the student select the Courts of Equity as the field of his future 
exertions, an attorney’s office will be still more serviceable to him. 
In the chambers of chancery draftsmen, the rules of equity are 
studied much more than the rules of the common law. ‘The result 
is a comparative ignorance of the latter, which is a subject of animad- 
version by several eminent legal writers, the late Mr. Chitty amongst 
others. In the diversified practice of a respectable solicitor’s office, 
however, an attentive student will have ample opportunity of observ- 
ing both divisions of the law, and will thus acquire a character for 
general knowledge of it, which will prove most beneficial to lis 
interests. For my own part, as a student, I would rather pay a pre- 
mium for the run of a solicitor’s office, than have the “free warren” 
of any pleader’s or equity draftsman’s chambers. 

I must here observe, to avoid any misapprehension on the point, 
that no objection exists, save as a matter of feeling, to this attendance 
~ a solicitor’s office, provided the student receive no remuneration 
or it. 

Previous to the opening of pleaders’ chambers for the reception of 

pils,.an event of comparatively recent date (the late Mr. Justice 

ates being mentioned as the first student of the kind), attendance 
in the different courts of law is said to have been much more fre- 
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quent. In fact, the principal materials for study were formerly drawn 
from thence. It is a consequence, no doubt, of this custom, that the 
certificate of admission to an Inn of Court is stated to carry with it a 
right of pre-admission into every court of judicature ; and, some years 
ago, seats were specially inscribed to the use of students in all the 
principal Courts. As the latter, however, ceased to attend, their 
places were occupied by newspaper reporters, guast nomine studentum, 
and, at the present day, the word “reporters” has completely super- 
seded that of “students” in all the Courts.* 

The student, having kept all his terms, performed all the exercises 
required of him, or suffered the usual fines in their stead, and paid all 
his dues, is now in a situation to be “called.” For this purpose he 
must first give notice of his intention to the steward of his Inn, who, 
pursuant to a general rule, will cause his name and description to be 
put up on a screen, in a suitable situation in the hall, for one fortnight, 
and transmit a copy of them to the other societies, that all may agree 
on his admission to the Bar. If no objection exist against it, he 
must procure a bencher to propose that he be called, which is usually 
done at a meeting previous to the day appointed for calls. He must 
then enter into a fresh bond with two housekeepers to secure the pay- 
ment of all his dues as a barrister, the former one being cancelled. 

If there be any real objection to the call of a student, I have known 
him privately apprised of it by the steward on his application to have 
his name “screened,” a delicate mode of enabling him to avoid the 
disgrace of rejection by not pressing his application. For instance, a 
student had been some years before the secretary of a private Friendly 
Society, from which he had parted by reason of a dispute in a matter 
of accounts. In the interval from his admission, the fact had been 
intimated to the benchers; when, therefore, he applied with a view to 
be called, the steward quietly informed him that an explanation on 
the subject was desirable, and that he would be called whenever that 
was furnished. This, however, was not done, the application was 
hever renewed, and from that time to the present, nearly twenty years, 
the party has occupied a rather superior station in life, which he 
assigns as a motive for not being called, when, had his name been 
once “screened,” inquiry might not have been so easily answered. 

I have already incidentally mentioned, that the discretion of the 
benchers as to refusing to call, unlike refusing to admit, is subject to 
the visitation of the superior judges, the distinction being founded on 
#want of absolute right to be admitted, and a qualified right to be 

ued after admission. . The first case in which the question arose was 
that of William Hart, Hilary ‘erm, 1780, whom the Society of Gray’s 
Inn had refused to call on the ground that he had been discharged 
| an insolvent debtor’s act, a cause of rejection regarded as suf- 


* About thirty years ago, a “student’s” box was erected above where the dock 

‘Now situated in the Old Court, Old Bailey. I recollect a young student, though 
“med with a steward's admission, being obliged to quit, because the reporters 

a his room, his remonstrance being wholly unheeded by the officers. I won- 
What success a mere student would meet now on a demand of admission, by 
Virtue of ancient right, into the Central Criminal Court. Very little, I suspect. 
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ficient also by Lincoln’s Inn, while a contrary opinion was maintained 
by the Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple.* Under these cir- 
cumstances, he applied to the King’s Bench for a mandamus to compel 
the benchers of Gray’s Inn to call him to the degree of Barrister-at- 
law. The injustice was then strongly urged of permitting a person to 
lose his time and incur expense, if he was thought incapable of being 
called. ‘The Court, however, were disinclined to interfere, and ulti- 
mately Lord Mansfield declared the opinion of the Judges that no 
Court had any control over the Inns, but that the “ancient and usual 
way of redress for any grievance in the Inns of Court was by appeal- 
ing to the Judges.” To them, therefore, Hart applied in the November 
following, by petition of appeal, when Gray’s Inn stated by their 
certificate, that they had not refused to call him merely on account of 
insolvency, but that he had knowingly become security for money 
borrowed by others to a much greater amount than he could answer, 
and for other circumstances of impropriety. In the end his petition 
was dismissed. 

I may here mention as another illustration of the singular fact of 
our advocates being appointed by persons, over whom the Courts 
disclaim all jurisdiction, that the advocates at Doctors’ Commons 
are situated similarly to their brethren of the civil law. To practise 
in that capacity in the Ecclesiastical Courts, an individual is required 
to be a Doctor of Laws in the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, 
a degree which cannot be obtained under about eight years’ attend- 
ance, at least, from the time of entering. He must then petition the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for his “rescript,” or permission to prac- 
tise, which is as commonly granted as calls by the Inns of Court. 
The doctor is then introduced into Court by two advocates, and 
takes the necessary oaths, and his seat, Without this rescript he 
cannot practise, and, if the Archbishop decline to grant it, he is 
remediless. Such was the decision in the case of Doctor Highmore 
in 1807. It seems that a gentleman in early life took deacons’ orders, 
but speedily abandoned the clerical profession without proceeding 
further, with the intention of becoming an advocate, and obtained 
his degree accordingly. His application for a rescript was, at first, 
acceded to, without difficulty, but he scarcely began to avail himself 
of it, ere it was recalled by the Archbishop on the ground that he 
was a priest, and as such disqualified by the canons of the Church 
from acting as an advocate.t This circumstance led to a motion for 
a mandamus, to compel the grant of the rescript, but in val. 
Without arguing the point of his eligibility to practise, Lord Fllen- 
borough declared that the Courts of Westminster had no authority 
over the Archbishop in respect of these rescripts which no person could 
elaim as a matter of right. Perhaps in the latter part of his decision, 


* The most recent case in which the whole subject was opened was that of Mr. 
D. W. Harvey, whom the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn refused to call after he had 
qualified himself. The reader may consult the “ Law Magazine,” vol. ii., 204 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into 
case, for the particulars of it. 
Tt Vide anté, p. 142. ; and also the case of Mr. Tooke, p. 146. 
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the learned lord begged the whole question, but whether he did so or 
not, the prelate’s discretion has not been since disputed. 

We will now suppose the candidate’s name to hang without im- 

hment in the hall for the prescribed period, — that he has signed 
the usual petition to be called — obtained a bencher to support it, — 
and that, in short, no reason appears to doubt that he will receive 
the honour for which he has so often wielded the — knife and fork. 
This is bestowed on a day, or rather evening, appointed for the 
urpose after dinner (which, however, he is not required, though it is 
usual, to attend). Apparelled in his gown, he is summoned by one 
of the officers to attend the benchers whom he will find assembled in 
conclave in the room devoted to their use, this being the first time, 
in the ordinary course of events, that he thus meets them. On the 
table he may espy a plentiful dessert, if his powers of observation are 
not obscured by the novelty of his position. With this, however, he 
has nothing to do. He is only required to attend, standing, to the 
short address of the bencher in the chair, usually the treasurer, or 
senior bencher, while he congratulates him on being elected an utter 
barrister. ‘The steward next administers the oaths of allegiance to 
him according to the forms of his religion, after which he is invited 
to drink wine with the benchers, a glass of good liquor being handed 
to him for that purpose. He then receives their good wishes for his 
success, and is ushered from their presence, never again to enter it 
until he become a bencher himself, or unless some extraordinary 
circumstance require him to do so.— Such is the unparalleled method 
of forming barristers in England in the nineteenth century! Such 
the class from which is selected the judges of the land, —ay, the 
empire —and now almost all the stipendiary magistrates, both at 
home and abroad. 

The average cost of a “call” is about eighty pounds, of which the 
sum of fifty pounds is paid as a duty to government, in addition to 
twenty-five pounds, the amount of duty on admission. The whole 
sum taken by the Inn, therefore, exclusive of commons, is only about 
twenty-five pounds from the admission to the call. 








LIFE HATH MANY MYSTERIES! 


PART I, 


I. 
Life hath many mysteries! 
Some lie hid in virgin-eyes, 
Where they seek a sweet disguise. 


Il. 

Shunning ever Freedom’s gaze, 
Still their furtive glance betrays 
Maidens’ hearts a thousand ways. 


lil. 

But those eyes, when they have need, 
With the lightning’s magic speed, 
Wistfully the heart can read — 


IV. 
From the windows of the soul, 
Heedless of the tongue’s control, 
Passion’s kindling vapours roll. 


v. 
Oft when strangers’ eyes but meet, 
Passing down Life’s crowded street, 
Mute —they almost seem to greet. 


VI. 
When that thrilling glance is o’er, 
Youth and Beauty oft deplore, 
Grieving lest they meet no more. 


Vil. 

Yet we learn in that short gaze 

More, perchance, than lengthened days 
Tell us of a young heart’s ways. 


VIII. 

Life hath many mysteries! 
May-be, more in hearts than eyes, 
Binding us by secret ties. 
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IX. 
Who can view th’ electric chain, 
Holding converse with the brain, 
Quickly making one of twain. 


x. 

Mysteries there are in love: 

Other mysteries above, 

Youth, betimes, doth well to prove. 


PART II. 


I. 
What we are, or what shall be, 
When our clay-bound souls are free, 
Is to all a mystery ! 


Il. 

Riddles we can never guess 
Need not plunge us in distress : 
God-ward let us nearer press. 


ll. 
How the Tempter access finds, 
Till his deadly snare he winds 
Round the meshes of our minds, 


IV. 
Is an awful mystery, 
Into which we cannot pry 
Till the hour we come to die. 


v. 
Mystery of mysteries ! 
How the Holy Ghost supplies 
Wisdom to the saintly-wise! 


Vi. 
Guidance thus we know is given, 
Mighty as the arm of Heaven, 


To the spirit tempest-driven. 
Aas 
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Vil. 
Death hath many mysteries, 
Hidden from our weeping eyes, 
How and where the spirit flies! 


VIil. 
But our dirth is wondrous all, 
Whence the soul obeys the call 
To Life’s opening festival ! 


Ix. 

What is Life? and what is Death? 

‘ Mine they are,’ the Maker saith, — 
‘ Souls are kindled by my breath. 


x. 

‘ Nought created is in vain ; 
Learn to profit by thy pain, 
Till all mysteries are plain.’ 











THE CHRONICLES OF “ THE FLEET.” 


BY A PERIPATICIAN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TURNKEY’S DAUGHTER. 


I conress I felt a little queerish when I had got thus far, but it was 
too late to retreat ;—not that I would have done so if I could ;— so 
I marched boldly on with my two young ladies, one on either arm, 
Ned walking as mincingly as he could, and I replying to the ex- 
pressed or silent congratulations of my acquaintances with a confident 
nod; and encouraging my fair one, who had my left arm, to talk and 
laugh so as to distract attention from Ned, who was honoured with 
my right, and in that position would have to go out first. The girls 
had contrived to garnish his face so, that what with curls and flowers 
and the strings of his bonnet, there was not much of it to be seen; 
and he being fair, as I said before, he looked the character well 
enough, except that he was rather of the large sort; however, all sorts 
used to come to the Fleet, so that was no great matter. 

There were a good many people going in and out at that hour; 
some with meat, some with vegetables, some with hampers of wine 
and bottled beer; and pedlars and hawkers with all sorts of wares 
were continually offering the usual fee to the gatekeeper to allow 
them to come in to vend their wares. There were usually one or 
two old-clothes dealers also, who came in the course of the morning 
to pick up anything they could turn a penny by. All this traffic of 
visiters was in our favour, and I flattered myself that we should pass 
without difficulty to the outer-door, when unfortunately, as I thought 
at the moment, who should be at the gate but Nancy’s father, who 
had taken the place of the other turnkey. 

I gave up all for lost, for I made sure he would begin to question 
us about Nancy; as to where she was, and why she was not with us, 
and so forth. But instead of that, he set himself to flirting with her 
cousin, chaffing her a bit for being with me. 

“Glad to see you so well escorted, Miss Letitia,” said he, “and 
Sorry to see you so soon going out again: we want such cheerful faces 
% yours; it makes one happy only to look on them!” 

“T’m sure,” said she speaking briskly, “if all the guardians about 
the place were like you there would be the less reason to fear coming 
it. Dear me! it’s more like a great tavern than a prison!” 

AA 4 
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“ Ah!” said the turnkey, “you only see the outside of it! But 
the misery that is here, miss, dgesn’t show: it keeps close and hides 
itself. For my own part, I wish I could do anything else rather than 
stay here and witness the wretchedness that I see every day! But I 
can't give up the shop. And how do you find Nancy? You are 
making but a short visit to us to-day.” 

I trembled at this question, but the cousin had her wits about her, 
and she replied without hesitation : — 

“Oh! Nancy is going to spend the day with us at Greenwich; I 
expect her to follow us presently; but she wanted to do something 
to her dress, and wished me not to wait for her. Come along, Miss 
Simpson,” said she to Ned, “I ought to beg your pardon for keeping 
you waiting in the lobby, but Mr. Ward is an old friend of mine, and 
he has got such a way with him, that he always contrives to keep me 
talking longer than I think of.” 

“ Ha! ha!” said the turnkey, “always the same: I don’t know what 
my wife would say to it! So Miss Simpson is a friend of yours? 
(putting the key into the lock, but delaying to turn it), I don’t re- 
member her face ; have I seen her before ? ” 

“Now, Mr. Ward,” said the ready Letitia, “I will not allow you 
to turn the heads of all the young ladies who come in here as you do 
mine ; Miss Simpson, don’t attend to him; don’t give him a look; he 
is the most dangerous man in the place. There, get out with you, 
and don’t stand there as if you wanted to take all my beaus from me. 
Mind,” said she, as she turned round and faced the turnkey while 
Ned modestly stepped out, “that you tell Nancy to make haste, or we 
shall lose the best part of the day.” 

I think I never in all my life felt more relieved than I was when 
Ned and the cousin had fairly made their exit, and the joy that I felt 
at his escape made me forget that I was still on the wrong side of the 
door, and that the event might have consequences of a disagreeable 
nature to myself. As to*Nancy, I had no fears about her, because I 
presumed that she had only to present herself at the gate to be let 
out; but I little thought of the strange turn that this adventure was 
destined to take. But that in its order. 

“Fine young woman,” said the turnkey, who affected to be rather 
a connoisseur in those matters, much to the discomfort and jealousy 
of his wife, who, being tied down to the shop almost constantly, was 
not able to watch him as much as she desired: “fine young woman,” 
he repeated as he slammed the door after them, and extricated the 
key from the lock at the same time with a dexterity and sleight of 
hand which he had arrived at by long practice in his profession ; 
- oe there’s rather too much of her.—An acquaintance of your's, 

“I never saw her before to-day,” said I; “she came in to see some 
friend, I think, for the other young lady and I met her as we were 
going over the building; and as they were acquainted, she joined us, 
and all I had to do was to see them through the lobby.” This I said 

in order to provide an explanation beforehand against any inquiries 
that might be made about my share in the business. 

“ Ah! Mr. Seedy,” he returned, for he was a fellow with a good 
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deal of drollery about him —and as he was driving a famous trade in 
the fair, he had a right to be merry if he liked — “ you were always 
the man for the ladies ; but two at a time,” said he, “is a little too 
pad ; we shall call you the great monopoliser !” 

I let him joke me as much as he pleased, for I felt that really I had 
so much of the joke on my side, that I could afford to let him have 
most of the talk to himself; but all the time, I was speculating on 
what would become of Ned, and was wishing to get back to Nancy, 
who was waiting for me in his room, to tell her he had succeeded in 
getting out, and that she might join him. I took care not to show 
any signs of hurry or of uneasiness in my countenance, but I was 
glad to get away ; and I was just on the point of mounting the stair- 
case leading from the hall, when I felt my coat-tails pulled, and turn- 
ing round, to my exceeding dismay, I beheld Nancy’s mother with a 
face that told me in a moment that something was the matter. 

“T want to speak with you,” she said, in a low voice; “come up 
stairs with me.” 

She went up pretty quick, and I after her, till we came to the top 

ery; and then she made off at once to Ned’s room, and stopping 
at the door, she said in an agitated way : — 

“ Mr. Seedy, do you know who is in this room ?” 

“ No one but my friend Ned,” said I, “that I know of; why do 
you ask the question ?” 

“ Mr. Seedy,” said she, very earnestly, “what have you done with 
my daughter ?” 

“ Has she not returned to you?” said I, affecting great surprise ; 
“when I saw her cousin out through the lobby, she said that she 
wanted to do something to her dress, and that she would join her 
friend in a short time at her own house.” 

“She is a baggage,” said her mother ; “and she has deceived you 
and me too; what she said about going to her cousin, was only an 
excuse to get with this young villain,” said she, pointing to the door 
of Ned’s room; “and what’s to be done, I’m sure I don’t know ! 
She is ruined, of course, now; after having been shut up in a gentle- 
man’s room, you know, her character is gone for ever !” and here the 
old lady’s voice became so broken with her sorrow, that I almost re- 

tted what I had done. However, as I considered it was all fair to 

p in the escape of a fellow prisoner, and as I knew that Ned meant 
no harm to the girl, I turned my mind to giving the matter the best 
air that I could, and in the first place, to obviate my knowledge of 
Ned’s escape, and also to prevent any suspicion attaching to myself 
when the secret should be discovered ; so I answered accordingly : — 

“ You amaze me!” said I. “ Really, I can’t understand you.” 

“ It’s easy enough understood,” said the mother. “Some one who 
shall be nameless saw her at Ned’s window, and he has told me. 
Now what I want you to do, Mr. Seedy, is to knock at the door, and 
when they hear your voice, they will open it. But the fewer who 
know it the better, of course ; no need to publish our own disgrace. 
But if her father came to know it, he would give her such a dreadful 
be 1” 
~ “Tt must be some girl whom Ned has got here,” said I, wishing to 
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gain time, and indeed not knowing very well what to do; for this 
sudden discovery came upon me so unawares, that I was not prepared 
for it, and did not know what to say, or what excuse to make. But 
the mother insisted so strongly on obtaining immediate entrance, 
although, as she said, she had no doubt that it was too late, that J 
was obliged to knock at the door to pacify her. 

There was no answer for some little time; but at last a voice said 
in a whisper, — 

* Who is there ?” 

Her mother made a sign to me to say that it was me; but I con- 
sidered that the shock of seeing her mother all of a sudden instead of 
me, might cause her to say something which would be dangerous ; I 
replied, therefore, — 

“ It is I, Mr. Seedy, with your mother, come to look for you.” 

I could hear a stifled scream inside, and a sound as if something 
had fallen down. 

* Open the door, you hussey,” said her mother, “ this moment.” 

*‘ You had better open the door,” said I, “at once.” 

* If you don’t,” said the mother, “ your father shall come and force 
it open with a crow-bar!” 

Terrified at this last threat, Nancy opened the door immediately. 

** Now,” thought I, “the secret will be out! She will be frightened 
at her mother’s threats, and tell the whole story of Ned’s escape.” 
But I had not formed a right estimate of the girl’s character ; or else 
I had not considered that in a love case a woman will brave anything, 
and suffer anything, for him to whom she has given the greatest gift 
that a woman can give —her heart. Nancy was as firm as a rock. 

The first thing the old lady did, was to lock the door inside and put 
the key in her pocket; this she did with the view of not letting the 
gentleman get out of the way, as she was desirous of telling him a bit 
of her mind, if she could do nothing else to him. She then looked 
round for Ned, but no Ned was to be seen! She looked under the 
sofa-bed, but he was not there ;—then she looked into the two cup- 
boards top and bottom, but she could see no one! She searched even 
the top of the ledge between the two doors, but Ned was invisible! 
Astonished at this, she looked round the room again and again, but 
without success. Then it occurred to her that he had climbed up the 
chimney, and she called to him to come down; and to hasten his 
descent she lit a candle and poked up the chimney with a stick, and 
at last, in her determination to find him, she made a blazing fire in 
the grate with some wood, of which there happened to be plenty in 
the cupboard; but at this latter expedient, seeing the calmness of 
Nancy, she was convinced he was not there. 

This puzzled the old lady, and she looked out 6f the window to see 
if he had made his exit that way; but the window was too high from 
the ground, being the third story from the ground-floor —or the hall 
as it was called—and consequently of great height; and any one 
falling from such an elevation, could not have failed to be dashed to 


. + e . 
Baffled in all her surmises, she now turned to Nancy, and insisted 
on knowing what had become of the “base fellow” who had enticed 
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ner thither; “the more wicked she for letting him persuade her 
to it!” 

But Nancy, having recovered from her first fright, protested that 
she knew nothing of him. 

“ Then, pray, Miss,” said her mother, “how did you come to be 
locked up in this room ?” 

This was one of that numerous class of questions more easily asked 
than answered, and Nancy, thinking that the least said was soonest 
mended, remained silent: and it was in vain that her mother first 
demanded, then entreated, and finally threatened and shook her; she 
would not answer a word, and her mother at last was forced to give 
in from mere exhaustion. 

I forgot to say, that while the old lady was poking about for the 
male offender, I contrived to make a sign to Nancy that Ned had 
escaped, and was outside the prison. It was this that encouraged 
her to remain obstinate; and I verily believe if she had been placed 
on the rack, she would not have uttered a word to betray his secret. 

As there was nothing else to be done, her mother was obliged to 
be content with the only thing that remained for her to do, and that 
was to take her daughter back to their dwelling down in the fair, with 
the secret determination to keep such a watch on the “slut,” as she 
called her, that it should be out of her power to deceive her again. 
But before she left the room she questioned me, as may be supposed, 
about what had become of the cousin, and how it was that Nancy had 
not accompanied her ? 

I replied to her as I had to her husband, that her daughter had left 
me with the intention of changing her dress, and as her cousin could 
not wait, I had seen her out of the prison, leaving Nancy to follow 
her; and I took care to express my surprise at finding her locked up 
in that room, which was a thing that I could not account for ; and in 
order to help Nancy to a story, I said that I supposed she had been 
frightened, and had taken shelter in the room, not knowing whose 
it was. 

‘Nancy said nothing to this; but satisfied, I suppose, with her 
sweetheart being safe, she did not care what happened to herself ; and 
Ican easily imagine she was more occupied at that time with thinking 
of whether she should endeavour to join him or not, and of the cir- 
cumstance of her pretty cousin having him at her disposal, than of 
anything else. But her jealous fears on that score were relieved by 
an accident that-I shall-have to relate presently, and which was near 
revealing the whole affair. However, it was bad enough as it was. 


CHAPTER V. 


No sooner had Ned and the cousin got clear off, as I have related, 
than they made the best of their way to the house where her parent 
n . Ned wanted to change his clothes, but as there were none 
and as time pressed, he repaired, disguised as he was, to 
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the spot where it was appointed that Nancy should meet him. He 
waited, and waited, and wondered, and fidgetted; but no N ancy 
came. 

In this way he remained at his post for more than two hours, 
looking up and down the street very restlessly, and aware that his 
appearance was exciting the curiosity of the neighbours, and espe- 
cially of a police officer who had eyed him narrowly once or twice; 
but he was afraid to move from the spot, lest he should miss his fair 
one. ‘The cousin had remained at home, as it was agreed between 
her and Ned that his being on the watch alone would be less likely 
to attract observation; besides, she had rather a disinclination to 
appear with such a companion more than was necessary. 

He might have remained there, as it turned out, for the next week 
so far as Nancy was concerned; but just as his impatience was at its 
height, and he began to chafe with vexation, a sight met his eyes which 
in a moment put to flight all his visions of love and bliss and all that, 
and made him think only of how to save himself. 

It chanced that Nancy’s father, Joe Ward, or “larking Joe,” as 
he was called, had business to do in that direction, having to make a 
purchase of red herrings for the use of his customers in the Fleet, 
and as ill-luck would have it, he was returning through the very 
street in which Ned was acting the part of a female sentinel with so 
much devotion. As soon as Ned caught sight of his well-known 
phiz, he made sure that all was discovered, and that his old janitor 
was come to take him again; but he did not lose his presence of 
mind, although it was an occurrence sufficient to paralyse ordinary 
coolness. His greatest fear now was, that Joe’s daughter might come 
up, and then the whole plot would be spoiled; and much as he had 
been longing to see her for the last two hours, he now heartily hoped 
that she would not come, at that moment at least. 

While Ned was revolving these thoughts in his mind, and endea- 
vouring to saunter down the street in a ladylike way, so as not to 
excite suspicion, the turnkey spied out the “young woman” whom 
he had let out of the Fleet the same morning with Nancy’s cousin: 
he had no difficulty in recognising her, not only from her dress, 
which from habit he had noted, but also from her height and size, 
which were rather of a masculine character. As Joe piqued himself 
on his gallantry, he congratulated himself on the opportunity of 
meeting with a young lady with whom he considered he had a right 
to claim acquaintance. Mending his pace a bit, therefore, he soon 
came up with her, and touching her under the arm, an unpleasant 
trick turnkeys have with their acquaintance, he accosted her fa- 
miliarly : — 

«“ So, Miss Simpson, you have not joined the party on the water? 
Better luck for me, for if you had I should not have the pleasure of 
meeting you here.” And so saying, which he thought rather an 1n- 
genious flourish of speech, he tried to put his head under her bonnet; 
but Ned, turning his face a little aside, pulled down his veil with a 
. jerk which almost separated it from her head-gear. 

“ Coming it modest!” thought Joe. 
Ned made a hasty calculation of the chances, whether he should 
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trip up the turnkey’s heels and start off, or try to act the character of 
a petticoat. His female habiliments would be an awkward encum- 
prance to him in a race—he felt that the former experiment would 
surely fail, so he decided on the latter. 

The turnkey, however, was more prompt in his movements; catch- 
ing hold of “ Miss Simpson’s” hand, he tucked her arm under his 
jn an off-hand gallant way which he considered irresistible, and which 
made Ned double his fist involuntarily. 

“Come,” said he, “it is not right that young ladies should be 
walking about the streets alone; which way are you going?” 

Here was a pretty position! and a pretty question! It was some 
time before Ned could answer it, for he was excessively puzzled to 
think where Miss Simpson ought to be going, and he was afraid of 
making some mistake. Fortunately, he recollected that young 
ladies are always going a-shopping, so he thought he would avail 
himself of that generality. With a simpering lisp, therefore, which 
was the nearest approach he could make to feminine accents, he 
replied, — 

“ Only going a-thopping.” 

“ That’s just what I have been doing myself,” said Joe ; (“ she seems 
rather affected,” he thought, “though she is a big un”)— “ I have been 
laying’ in a supply of real Yarmouth bloaters for the nobs in the 
Fleet. 

“Indeed !” said Ned, gaining confidence in his part as he went 
on; “I am tho fond of a red herring !” 

“ The devil you are!” thought Joe; “that’s rather a queer taste 
for a delicate young lady to indulge in! not that she is very delicate 
looking — but — however, she is a fine young woman !” 

“And what are you going to buy?” said he, aloud; “ anything 
that I can help you in?” 

“ Only a few thegars,” replied the Miss Simpson, trying to make 
her words come out soft and small, as became her sex and delicacy. 

“ Red herrings and cigars!” thought Joe again; “ by George she’s 
@ spicy one, and no mistake !”—“ And what do you usually drink ?” 
said he, pursuing the turn which Miss Simpson’s frank avowal of her 
predilections had given to the conversation. 

- “Oh, just ath it happens,” replied Ned, forgetting that in his en- 
deavours to adopt the manner of speaking, he ought to adopt also the 
manner of thinking conformable with his assumed sex ;—“ sometimes 
half-and-half, and sometimes gin and water ——just as it comes!” 
~ “Just as it comes! Upon my word,” thought Joe, “ this seems to 
be a most accommodating young lady! By George! I have a fancy 
fora lark!” “And pray, Miss Simpson,” said he, “what are you 
ping to do with yourself for an hour or two? Suppose we take a 
walk together ?” 
_ “ How the devil shall I get rid of this seducing rascal?” thought 
Ned ; “shall I knock him down? No; that won’t do. I had better 
_* Nancy’s cousin, and let her see what a mess I’m in, and then 
ié can meet Nancy — while I get off somehow.” 

~ “Tam going,” said Miss Simpson, “to Nancy’s cousin.” 
~~“ But Miss Wilson is gone with her, you know, to Greenwich.” 
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“ Yes, I know; — but I have promised to see Miss Wilson’; 
mother.” 

“ Her mother!” said the turnkey, a little surprised; “you mean 
her father ; Miss Wilson’s mother died long ago.” 

“ Of course I mean her father,” replied Miss Simpson, pettishly, 
“really, sir, you'so confuse me, I don’t know what I say. I must 
wish you good morning, sir; I must, indeed; what will people say 
when they see me consorting with a strange gentleman ?” 

“ Why, as to that,” said Joe, “ what would my wife say, if she saw 
me walking with a strange lady? But that’s neither here nor there: 
as you are going to see old daddy Wilson, I can’t do better than go 
with you.” 

“ Really, Thir,”... 

“ Oh, nonsense! Suppose we go to a tavern, and have a glass 
of wine together ?” 

“ Grathious, Thir, what a proposition !” 

“ It’s a fair offer, my beauty,” said Joe, thinking that it was not 
necessary to be on any particular ceremony with a young lady who 
confessed her inclination for half-and-half and gin and water ; “ you 
may go farther and fare worse.” 

Ned considered for a few moments. Here he was shackled with 
the company of the very man, who of all others on the face of the 
earth was the last that he wished to see. If he went with him to 
Miss Wilson’s house, he should only be getting farther into the mess; 
and “old Daddy Wilson,” as the turnkey called her father, would not 
know “ Miss Simpson,” and would be expressing his surprise, and that 
would be dangerous ; besides, the turnkey would find that the cousin 
had not gone to Greenwich, and that might excite suspicion. But 
what was to be done?—how shake off this inconvenient friend? 
While he was deliberating, Joe repeated his invitation with a little 
pinch of Ned’s arm: — 

“ What do you say to a pint of wine, eh? 

*‘ T have no objection,” replied Miss Simpson, with as modest an air 
as she could assume ; “ but if I should be known? Oh, grathious !” 

“ You can keep your veil down, my dear,” suggested Joe, “ while 
any one is there. Here is the sign of the ‘Cat and Fiddle ;’ a very 
good house, capital wine, and the best ale in the neighbourhood. 
After a little hesitation, and the necessary quantity of pressing, the 
bashful Miss Simpson was prevailed on by the gallant Joe to allow 
herself to be over-persuaded, and the two entered the tavern together. 
Passing into a snug little room behind the bar, the turnkey called for 
a pint of wine. 

Ned looked round to see how to escape if necessary, for he was now 
utterly in the turnkey’s power, should he be discovered. To his ex- 
treme mortification he ived that the only door was the one by 
which they had Ghliivel: + thate was a window looking into a side 


street, for the * Cat and Fiddle” enjoying the advantages of a corner 
house, had a double look-out ; but the window was closed, and before 
it was a table covered with bottles and glasses. 

It looked like a dead beat, and Ned began to feel that he had un- 
wittingly allowed himself to be enclosed in a sort of trap ; however, 
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while he remained outside of the prison walls there was hope; but he 
was sadly puzzled what move to make next. In the mean time the 
wine was set on the table, and Joe invited his fair one to take off her 
yeil. But this outrage on her modesty, “ Miss Simpson” strenuously 
opposed, and she conveyed her glass to her mouth under her veil, 
much to the discomfiture of larking Joe, who was at a loss to under- 
stand the reason of such an excess of bashfulness. However, Miss 
Simpson made up for her retiring qualities in another way ; she drank 
glass for glass with Joe with remarkable complaisance ; the pint of 
wine soon vanished, and Joe, seeing how little effect it had on his 
companion, suggested that hot gin and water would be an agree- 
able stomachic after the wine ; a proposal to which “ Miss Simpson ” 
immediately assented, with a readiness to oblige that was quite 
charming. 

Thought Ned to himself, “If I can only make him drunk, it will be 
all right.” 

The gin and water went the way of the wine with a rapidity that 
astonished Joe. “I suppose you wouldn’t like another,” said he, 
hesitatingly. 

Miss Simpson simpered, and tossed her head about a little, as if she 
was quite overcome with Joe’s gallant liberality : — 

“ To oblige you I will,” said she; “hee! hee!” 

Joe was puzzled. “She must be drunk presently,” said he to him- 
self; “damnation! she drinks like a fish.” 

One glass of gin and water succeeded another, and Ned hoped that 
at last the turnkey’s brain would be muddled with the drink; but the 
liquor had no other effect on such a well-seasoned vessel as Joe, than 
to make him more hilarious ; while on Ned, who was less accustomed 
to such potations, especially in the morning, the spirit began to have 
a sensible influence. 

“ Don’t be impudent,” said he, as Joe made a snatch at his veil, 
swearing with a great oath that he would not stand such nonsense 
any longer. 

In the scuffle both the veil and the bonnet came off, and to the 
turnkey’s inexpressible amazement, he beheld a man’s indubitable 

and one, as it immediately struck him, that he had known 
before ! 

“Who the devil are you!” said Joe, running to the door and 
putting his back to it as Ned started up. “Oh, oh! here’s a go! By 

I thought you were a rum sort of a lady! And so it is you, 

Ned, who have been playing me this precious trick! But 
now I have got you fast again. So you thought to do an old hand 
like me, did you! Come, Master Ned, now you will be pleased to 
march back with me. By George! there will be a rare laugh when 
your old friends see you in this trim !” 

“And your wife,” said Ned, settling his bonnet and veil on his 

again—and seized, as he supposed, with a happy thought — 
“what will your wife say to it, old fellow; a nice story to be told to 
your wife, isn’t it. Oh! you wicked old reprobate to go after the 
girls this way!” 
- The mention of his wife brovght back “larking Joe” to an imme- 
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diate state of the most perfect sobriety ; he showed the white feather 
on the instant, and began to parley. 

“I tell you what it is now, my young fellow; let by-gones be by- 
gones; come quietly along with me, and say nothing about this to 
my wife, and I’ll say nothing about the escape to the warden: — 
there’s a bargain.” 

“No;” said Ned, “I’m out and I'll stay out: all or nothing.” 

“TI daren’t let you get off,” said the turnkey ; “I daren’t, indeed ; 
it would cost me my place, and my shop, and worse besides. You 
must come with me; and you see you havn’t got a chance. Come, 
say it’s a bargain, and let us go back friends. If the warden hears 
of your attempt to escape, you know there’s nothing but the strong 
room and solitary confinement for you; the strong room, mind, and 
no friends allowed to see you.” 

“Tt won't do,” said Ned: “if I go back, your wife knows all, mind 
that, and then there’s a curtain lecture every night and her tongue 
running all-day; worse than the strong-room, old fellow. Come, 
open the door, let me out, and then we shall part friends.” 

“ The wife’s bad enough, but the loss of all is worse,” said the 
turnkey desperately. ‘Now, my young fellow, you are my prisoner, 
and if you won’t come along genteelly, I must find a way to make 
you, that’s all.” Ned had been edging to the window during this 
colloquy; he observed that the fastening was closed above, but that 
was easily got over. Seizing a jug of water which had been left on 
the table, he suddenly dashed it in the turnkey’s face, and before he 
could recover from the shock, Ned shot back the fastening, thrust 
up the window, and at the cost of a general demolition of the glasses 
and bottles on the table, which he swept off in one prodigious smash 
with his petticoats, he leaped out, and shutting down the window 
again, set off at a sharp pace down the street. 

The turnkey was not slow in following him; but as the overturned 
table and the broken glass formed an obstacle to his prompt exit by 
the window, he bolted out of the tavern by the door, followed by the 
landlord, who, in consternation at the horrid crash of all his glass, 
and alarmed at the abrupt evasion of his customers, male and female, 
caught hold of the turnkey and insisted on being paid for the damage. 
In vain Joe protested that the woman was a man in disguise who 
had escaped from the Fleet, and threatened the landlord with all the 
vengeance of the law if he obstructed him in the recapture. The 
landlord was firm, and Joe was obliged to leave sufficient cash to 
cover all the expenses before he was allowed to depart. This alter- 
cation naturally attracted the attention of the people at the bar and 
of various loungers outside, who, when Joe was released, accompanied 
him to see the sport. : 

But it would seem that Ned was destined to have a run of ill-luck 
that day, which was the more provoking, as having accomplished the 
most desperate task of all, that of getting outside of the walls of the 
Fleet Prison, to be stopped by minor and unexpected difficulties, was 
more than human patience could bear. So it was, however. The 
police officer who had marked the odd-looking woman loitering about 
had not lost sight of her all the time ; and when she was joined by 
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the turnkey, whom he did not know, and whose appearance was of 
that equivocal description that it was not to be wondered at that the 
officer was deceived by his half-swaggering and half sinister-looking 
countenance, he thought it his duty to follow the pair to discover their 
intentions, for it looked very like mischief. Having seen them into 
the tavern, which was a circumstance by no means of a character to 
lessen his suspicions, he remained on the watch outside, and having 
met with a brother officer, he posted him to watch the entrance while 
he took a turn round the back of the house, a locality which did not 
enjoy a very high reputation, in order that he might intercept the 
parties in that direction. 

He was coming up the side street, looking warily about him, when 
suddenly he beheld the figure of a woman emerge from the window 
like Venus from the sea, and presently after he heard loud shouts 
proceeding from the front of the tavern, and cries of “ Escaped from 
the Fleet.” Ned heard the cries too, and did not stop to look behind 
him; but in avoiding Scylla he encountered Charybdis, as Virgil 
described long ago, that is to say, in flying from the turnkey he ran 
plump into the arms of the officer. That vigilant thief-taker, ob- 
serving the assemblage of people behind Ned, and the general excite- 
ment, thought that it was his duty to stop a lady under such suspicious 
circumstances. Extending his arms, therefore, as Ned approached, 
who, thinking more of what was behind him than of what was before, 
did not see his enemy till he was close upon him, he blocked up 
the way, and authoritatively desired Ned “to stand.” But Ned was 
not in a humour to give up his chance ; he was outside of the prison 
walls, and was by no means inclined to see the inside again if he 
could help it; besides, he was aware that anything he did to preserve 
his liberty would meet with the sympathy rather than the condemna- 
tion of the public. Such being his thoughts, and his blood being 
up, and there being no other way of getting rid of the officious ac- 
quaintance of his new enemy, he took advantage of the impetus which 
the rapidity of his motion afforded him, and concentrating all his 
strength in one tremendous straightforward hit, he fetched the officer 
such a cracker under his jaw that he upset him in a moment, making 
him perform a most extraordinary summerset, much to the delight of 
some of the lower class of the spectators, who, independently of an 

inctive disinclination to all persons clothed with authority, par- 
took also of the general character of an English mob, which always 
elights in the exhibition of any feat of strength or courage. 
shock of the conflict, however, as when one billiard ball im- 
parts its motion to another, it comes to a dead stop, —in the same 
Way transferring Ned’s impetus of motion to the police officer, 
aused him to come to a momentary stand-still, which gave time for 
né turnkey to draw near, and vociferating “ Escaped from the Fleet,” 
aé Made a run at him. 
ow, if he had called out, “A prisoner escaped from Newgate,” 
Miough there might have been no disposition on the part of the 
anders to assist in his capture, there would have been no in- 
lation exhibited to assist in his escape; but the cry of “ Escaped 
wom the Fleet,” conveying, as it did, the information that it wasa 
ba 1845,—No. Iv. VoL. Iv. BB 
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prisoner who had been confined for debt and not for crime, and who 
had made his escape, filled most of those who heard it with the desire 
of baffling rather than of aiding his pursuers; such a natural horror 
have all men, except when urged by some motive of spite and re. 
venge, to shutting up a fellow creature in prison for not doing that 
which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he cannot do— that is, 
pay the money which he has not got ; and which he is effectually pre- 
cluded from paying by being shut up in prison, and debarred from 
following his usual pursuits, by which alone he could ever pay what 
is demanded of him. 

Well, as I say, the cry of “Escaped from the Fleet” did no pre- 
judice to Ned, but rather the contrary, and no one offered to molest 
him; and when he started off again, there was a general “ hurrah,” 
and shouts of “Go it, my hearty,” were heard on all sides. But the 
old turnkey, who was well aware of the discredit which the escape of 
a prisoner would bring on his fraternity at the Fleet, and on himself 
in particular, felt the importance of retaking his prisoner too forcibly 
not to strain every nerve to come up with the fugitive. It was now 
a fair race, the people keeping up the ery of “ Escaped from the Fleet,” 
and all the passers-by making way for “the lady,” and giving her a 
word of encouragement as she shot by. 

But Ned was not led astray by this popular applause, for he well 
knew that an escape from the Fleet was a grave legal offence, and one 
that subjected him to serious inconvenience should he be retaken; 
and he calculated that he could hardly expect to continue his run 
without meeting with some other officer or constable who would stop 
his progress. With these thoughts he kept his eyes about him to 
circumvent his pursuer, by doubling or by hiding himself somewhere ; 
but he had run the length of three or four streets, before he could find 
any promising nook to take refuge in, while his enemy, despite the 
occasional opposition of the populace, followed him steadily like a 
bloodhound, the looks and the excited curiosity of the people as the 
flying lady passed, serving as scent by which the turnkey tracked 
his game. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Nep found his petticoats sadly in the way, and he would have been 
soon caught, if the people had not made a point of impeding the turn- 
key’s course by getting in his way and by running up against hin, 
and by all the tricks which the mob plays on such occasions. As }t 
was, he saw that he must be overtaken at last, so he looked out for 
some as I said before, to hide in ; and seeing through an ope? 
door there was an outlet on the other side of the passage, he shot 
in, and closing the street door, made his way out at the other. But 
here, as it i, he had made an unlucky mistake ; for the space 
beyond, he took to be a street or lane, was only a yard sur 
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rounded by other houses ; and he saw in a moment that his case was 

He was caught like arat inatrap! To return would be 
to place himself in the hands of the turnkey; to stay where he was, 
would be only to expose himself to be captured ignominiously: for 
he did not doubt that Joe would soon discover the place of his retreat, 
as some one must have seen him enter the door, and would inform his 
pursuer. Besides, the people of the house must presently see him, 
and then there would be an uproar at a strange woman being in the 

or what was worse, a man in woman’s clothes. 

While he was thinking of this, it occurred to him that he might 
do the same thing conversely with respect to a house on the other 
side of the wall which he had done on this ; that is, pass through the 
back door of one of them and out at the front, and so into the street. 
As the wall was not more than six feet high, he gave a spring at it, 
and as he expected, soon spied out a back door open on the other 
side. As he had no reason to be squeamish as to showing his legs, 
he was not long in scrambling over, although by this time there were 
several heads thrust out of the windows at the backs of the houses, 
wondering what the creature could be about who was climbing so 
audaciously over the wall into other people’s yards. However, with- 
out waiting to explain himself,—for he heard the noise of voices be- 
hind him,—Ned dashed through the back door, and in another 
moment he was out at the front, and found himself in a retired street. 
Being a little confused with his flight, and the gin and water not 
being without its effect, he made a wrong turn when he went out, 
and turned to the right instead of the left, not observing that it was 
a short strect without a thoroughfare; and so there he was stopped 

! 

At the end of the street, which was bounded by the back of a high 

iiding like a manufactory, was a coal-shed, at which was sitting a 
young girl with a very dirty face, but with a very feeling heart as it 
turned out, and to her Ned rapidly told his tale. She was a little 
frightened at first, but when she came to understand the matter, she 

and clapped her hands, delighted at such an adventure as a 
dressed up in a lady’s clothes and running away from the 

bailiffs. Ned told her there was no time to be lost, and intreated 
her to hide him somewhere without delay. ‘The poor girl, not 
knowing what to do on the sudden, and afraid to let him into the 
house lest her mother should beat her, proposed that he should get 
into Otie of the empty coal-sacks, to which Ned immediately assented, 
was no time to deliberate. He insinuated himself into one 

of them, therefore, without loss of time, first taking off his bonnet 
and veil; which he cast aside, and then the girl assisting to set him 
ght with the other sacks standing against the wall, the ne- 
cessity which she felt of giving way to her laughter at such fun 
umost préventing her from exerting any strength, she hastily threw 














ther empty sack over the one which contained the lady-gentleman, 
sumed her place on a wooden stool close by the pavement. 
mean time Joe had tracked his man to the house which Ned 
sred first, and now he was accompanied by the police-officer, 
ig recovered from the stunning blow which the lady had 
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dealt to him, was excited by rage and smart to secure the aggressor . 
and, with the cunning of his calling, he no sooner learnt that a lady 
of most robust proportions and of masculine manners had been seen 
by the inmates of the house to get over the wall in their rear, than 
he ran round to the open end of the street by which he knew the 
fugitive must pass, directing the turnkey to follow him up on his 
side, “so that between them they would be sure to grab him.” 
Having ascertained from an old apple-woman who did business at 
the corner of the entrance to the street, which was the only way out 
of it, that no lady had passed her barrow for the last half-hour, but 
that she, the apple-woman, had observed a tall and well-dressed lady 
come out of a house on the right-hand side, and walk quickly towards 
the end of the street, the officer felt sure that he had now secured his 
man, and the turnkey, after having searched the house, coming out 
at this moment; he communicated to him that satisfactory inform- 
ation. 

There were not many houses in the street, and the officer and the 
turnkey lost no time in knocking at all the doors and making in- 
quiries after the lady, whom the officer, who had more mows than the 
turnkey, described as “‘a most desperate housebreaker, who had com- 
mitted a horrible murder on his father and mother, and had broken 
out of gaol!” This dreadful revelation naturally enough brought 
down all the inhabitants of every house to the door to know what would 
be the end of it, and eager to see such a monster taken and put in 
handcuffs, so as to prevent him from doing further mischief. At the 
same time the mob of idle persons who had accompanied the bailiff 
and the thief-taker in the chase, ran round to the entrance of the 
cul-de-sac, and advanced to the blind end of it, so that there was a 
baloney numerous concourse of people collected to witness the 
result. 

When the officer came to the coal-shed, he put the same question 
to the dirty-faced guardian of the place as he had put to the other 
inhabitants of the houses in his line; and when he assured her that 

Ned was a most atrocious murderer, and had escaped from 
justice, his practised eye observed that the girl changed colour and 
trembled. 

The officer guessed that he was on the scent, and he beckoned to 
his compeer to come to him. 

“If you know any thing of the criminal,” said the officer, trying 
to intimidate the girl with a fierce look, ‘and conceal it, you will be 
sent to prison yourself, and perhaps to Botany Bay as a particeps 
criminis and an accessary after the fact.” 

_ What “particeps criminis” meant the -poor girl did not know, but 
it sounded very dreadful, and she began to hesitate. 

“T tell pee the officer, “you will be sent to Botany Bay, 
and worked in irons all your life, and most likely be eaten up by 
sharks and alligators, for assisting a murderer to escape! Mind I tell 
you, so you will have no excuse when you go before the Judge to be 


_ The poor girl pictured to, herself the vision of a stern-looking man 
. with a huge wig, whom she had once seen at the Old Bailey when be 
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was passing sentence of death, and the remembrance of him was 

more dreadful than the thoughts even of sharks and alligators. She 

was troubled, and was about to confess, when one of the crowd of 
ple who had come up, called out :— 

Don’t believe him, Cinderella; it’s no murderer at all; it’s a poor 

tleman escaped from the Fleet, where he was in for debt—the 
more shame to those that put him there....” 

« Are you sure,” said Cinderella, “that he is not a murderer, and 
that he is only a gentleman put in prison for debt ?” 

“Tt’s what the bailiff said himself,” said the doughty member of 
the mobility,—it’s what he has been crying out for the last half- 
dozen streets. 

“ Well,” said the officer, “do you choose to tell me where he is, or 

to prison yourself?” 

“ T know nothing about him,” replied the damsel doggedly. 

“T tell you what it is, my wench,” said the turnkey ; “the gentle- 
man is nothing to you, —tell us what is become of him, and there’s a 
three-shilling-piece for you. Come — you don’t see a three-shilling- 
piece of your own every day of your life! Sharp’s the word! now 
or never :—take it at once, it won’t be offered twice.” 

“T know nothing about him,” repeated the girl, sitting down dog- 
gedly on her wooden stool among the coke and charcoal. 

“T tell you what, my beauty,” said the officer, “if you don’t tell 
me quickly, I'll shake it out of you ;” and saying this, he approached 
the girl in a menacing way. 

“ Hands off,” said a sturdy-looking man in the crowd; “the girl 
never said that she knew anything of the man you are looking for, 
and she has done nothing —we are all witnesses to that. You have 
noright to ill-treat the poor girl, and we won't stand by to see it 
done ; will we, my mates?” said he, appealing to the mob. 

The mob cheered and looked mischievous. The officer saw that 
forcible means would not do. 
fam It's only a civil case,” said the same speaker ; “only a case of 


- “It’s more than that now,” said the officer, with an important air. 
“It’s an escape from prison, although it is only for debt, and an 
escape is a criminal offence ; and all aiders and abettors are punish- 
able by the law.” 

“Well, now,” said “ Cinderella’s” champion, “ you admit yourself 
that the poor man whom you are after, is only a prisoner for debt ; 
Cme—there’s no great harm in trying to escape from a debtor’s 
any way.” 

Besides,” continued the officer, “I have a right to apprehend him 
for an assault ; he struck me in the execution of my duty, —that’s 
another criminal offence.” 

dar ed you right,” said a woman in the crowd, “for insulting 
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the fair sex. What business had a rascally thief-taker like you 

‘to stop a lady, — you varmint?” 

" its of no use,” interposed the turnkey, “to go on with this 

“SK 5 yOu see the people are against us. We must have it out of this 

‘by soft means, for though she is young she seems an obstinate 
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one. Come, my beauty,” said he to the girl, “let us have no more 
words about it. Here’s a one pound note—now—say the word, and 
it’s your's.” 

The girl was silent. 

“ We are losing time,” said the officer. | 

“ Will you take it or not?” said Joe. 

“ No,” said the girl, firmly; “Tl never sell a man !” 

The mob cheered ! 

Joe whispered in her ear : — 

“ You shall have two pounds.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“ Three ?”. 

“ No.” 

“ Four ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Five ?” 

“ No:—I tell you I won’t sell a man for any money. You may go 
on offering all day, —that’s my answer.” 

“ It’s no go,” said Joe to the officer. 

* Do you stay here, while I search the house,” said the other. 

The house was not large, and the officer was active, so that his 
errand was soon over. 

“ I’m convinced,” said he, “that our man is somewhere near, and 
the girl knows it.” 

“ Look behind those sacks,” said Joe. 

“ What's this?” said the officer, lighting on Ned’s bonnet and veil. 
“ oe measure your coals in ladies’ bonnets, my beauty ?” 

* That's the bonnet,” exclaimed the turnkey ; “ I know it well.” 

*‘ Then the owner can’t be far off. Now my lads,” said he to the 
crowd, “ who lends a hand to move these sacks ?” 

* Do your dirty work yourself,” said one of them. 

The officer and Joe went to work briskly, although the job was 
none of the cleanest. The first sack that they hauled out contained 
the veritable material; the second was the one in which Ned was 
concealed. Ned crouched down, and made himself as little as pos- 
sible-— but it would not do! His time was come! 

“ What's this?” said the turnkey, who had hauled out the sack 
to the front. “Neither coal nor coke—by George! here’s a go! 
Mind,” said he to the bystanders, as soon as he discovered the con- 
tents of the sack, “this is my prisoner ; I call. you to witness that I 
took him first. Now, my hearty,” said he to Ned, who seeing that all 
resistance was vain, quietly put his head out of the sack, to the in- 
finite merriment of the crowd,— “now, Master Ned, I think that 
this is being booked at last, isn’t it? You're a beauty for a lady, 
arn't you ?” 

It must be confessed that Ned’s appearance at this particular m0- 
ment was by no means conformable with the character of the inter- 
esting young lady which he had intended to represent. His face was 

i with the sable hues of the coal sack, and his false curls and 
artificial flowers were woefully disturbed by his squeezing in the 
sack; added to which, his female dress was in a state of disorder 
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which it was quite shocking to behold. But, determined to die game, 
he made a last desperate effort to effect his retreat, knowing well that 
the mob, from the observations on their part which he had overheard, 
was inclined to favour his escape. Suddenly extricating his arms, 
and seizing the empty sack which had assisted in his concealment, he 
took advantage of the slender make of the police officer, who was a 
thin wiry man, and threw the sack over his head, thus reducing him 
in a moment to a state of complete inactivity. The mob caught up 
the joke, and one or two of them, under the pretence of assisting the 
officer to get out, bumped him into the street, and amused themselves 
with this novel exhibition of an extempore Jack-in-the-green, till 
they were weary of the sport, and the unfortunate victim contrived to 
set himself free. But the pertinacious Joe meanwhile kept tight hold 
of his prey; and Ned, finding that all resistance was utterly useless, 
and would only subject him to ill-treatment, requested one of the 
mob to get a coach, into which he entered in all the lady’s apparel 
that he had left, and in the custody of the turnkey. He was no 
sooner lodged within the walls of the Fleet than he was conveyed to 
the strong room, there to meditate on his disappointment and to curse 
his luck; for all escape, or even communication with Nancy, now 
seemed hopeless. But love found means to evade the difficulty of 
even the additional bolts and bars that confined Ned in his prison 
within a prison; and it is to show the ingenuity of woman’s wit when 
employed on a matter that her heart is set on, that I have been in- 
duced to put this little history among my Chronicles. 

How Nancy succeeded in effecting a communication with her lover, 
must form the subject of a separate chapter. 





SYMBOLIC MONEY. 
No. II. 


In a paper which appeared in the last number of this Magazine we 
described briefly the first sort of money in use in primitive times and 
among barbarous nations, such as oxen, skins, furs, silk, iron, brass, 
tin, copper, and various other articles which for convenience sake 
were made use of in interchange for other articles more heavy, or 
bulky. And it may be observed with respect to such sorts of money, 
that in all cases they were commodities possessing intrinsic value in 
themselves, and were not what may be called pure money, pure 
money being that which has no intrinsic value in itself, but is the 
acknowledgment of value existing in some other shape. And in 
respect to this point we will observe, that in the original invention of 
money—an invention arising from the necessity of the case —the 
making it an article of intrinsic value was an error from which has 
sprung much of the error which has prevailed since ; for mankind has 
been always obstinately attached to such money as possessed in- 
trinsic value as a commodity ; and it has been only in modern times 
of greater experience and knowledge, that the inadequacy of such 
money to supply the existing wants of increasing communities and 
extending trade has been felt and acknowledged. 

But it is not a matter of surprise, in the earlier and ruder times of 
the world, when the inhabitants of the earth were but thinly scattered 
on its surface, and were subjected to the wandering course of life 
which pastoral occupations necessitated, that those who had occasion 
to interchange their goods with each other should prefer a sort of 
money, which in the event of their distant separation should be in 
itself a thing of value, and not merely the credit representative of a 
value at a great distance perhaps. But we shall have to enter more 
at large into this point elsewhere. 

The necessity of some sort of money having arisen among man- 
kind, the first contrivances for that purpose were, as we have stated, 
of the rudest character. But as traffic increased, and as the necessity 
for a more convenient and more portable sort of money arose, the use 
of oxen and skins of beasts gradually gave way to the substitution of 
the scarcer sorts of metals, the intrinsic value of which was more 
easily recognisable by their weight and fineness; at the same time 
that they were not liable to waste or decay, and were more portable 
and manageable. And thus copper, and gold, and silver were gene- 
rally adopted by all nations as their money, as those metals were 
supposed to have a more fixed value than other sorts of commodities, 
and were also preferable for the other reasons which we have stated. 

Now here it may be observed, that when commerce was in 115 
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infancy —when there was little of it—when mankind produced but a 
very small quantity of those manufactures which in these modern 
times afford employment to such vast multitudes of people in their 

roduction and fabrication — and when there was comparatively little 
occasion for the use even of such money as they had, the quantities of 

Jd, and silver, and copper which were obtained from the earth 
were sufficient for the conduct of their trading operations ; and that, 
although the money which they used was an erroneous sort of money, 
expensive in its use and defective in its character, there was enough 
of it; that is, enough for the industrial employments then developed. 
We do not say that the prosperity of the people in ancient times 
might not have been, and would not have been, prodigiously increased, 
and the permanency of such prosperity as they had, better established, 
if they had hit on the more modern invention of paper currency ; but 
for such trading wants as existed among them, the supply of gold 
and silver which the earth yielded to them was sufficient. There was 
very little trading among them, and very little money was wanted to 
carry it on. 

But as mankind increased in numbers; as cities came to be built, 
empires to be established, and commerce to be extended, the want of 
more of this sort of money in use was felt; and mankind began to 
turn their attention to supply the deficiency of the currency—con- 
sisting, we may say, entirely of gold and silver, for the amount of 
copper currency has been always comparatively insignificant —in order 
that their operations in commerce and trade might not be cramped 
from the want of that indispensable auxiliary—money. But, although 
they felt the deficiency of the quantity of existing money, they were 
far from being aware, it seems, of the pernicious mistake of endeavour- 
ing to make commodities — that is, gold and silver — which were them- 
selves, as commodities of variable value, the measures of the values of 
other commodities. They did not see that to attempt to measure the 
value of corn, and meat, and stuffs, and of all sorts of commodities, by 
another commodity the value of which was continually fluctuating, 
was like endeavouring to measure the length of a bale of cloth by a 
measure which was continually changing its own length, at one time 
longer and at another time shorter. They felt the deficiency of the 
quantity of their sort of money, but they did not perceive the in- 
herent vice of its character ; that was a discovery reserved for after 


_Thus the necessities of commerce stimulating to contrivances for 
effecting the exchanges with other countries, and with individuals of 

lé Same country among themselves, for all of which exchanges there 
Was not a sufficient quantity of gold and silver money existing or 
es to be obtained, merchants, and traders, and individuals fell 
into way of giving their promise to pay the gold and silver money 
teh they did not at the moment possess, at some future time, when 
aey calculated that such money would, by the course of trade, come 
into their hands. 
_ His promise to pay was reduced to form in the shape of a written 
| ; and this note of hand, it may be said, was the first appear- 
‘the invention of paper money. 
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And here it may be observed, that the wonderful system of paper 
currency which at present exists, with the ancillary banks which 
helped to establish it, and which have alimented and supported it, 
was not the result of any philosophical investigation of the wants of 
trade or of the nature and uses of money ; nor was it the consequence 
of logical deductions from the premises of facts and circumstances ex. 
isting, but was merely the result of accident ; that is to say, that the 
vast and complicated system of national credit which exists in this 
country was not a premeditated system, but that it grew up by de- 
grees, and became consolidated and improved to its present state, im- 
perfect as it is, by the force of circumstances, and not by man’s fore- 
thought or contrivance. But of this we shall have to speak more at 
large when we come to treat of the Bank of England. 

The accidental invention of notes of hand was quickly followed, or 
rather accompanied, by the discovery that the employment of gold and 
silyer could be dispensed with also in other cases; and that, instead 
of a merchant carrying back with him a heavy load of metal to his 
own country, an order from the party A. owing money to B., to B.’s 
neighbour C., was as good, so long as C.’s credit was good, for all 
B.’s purposes, as if he actually encumbered himself with the metallic 
money of gold and silyer; and hence gradually arose the system of 
credit and of bills of exchange, foreign and domestic, which now form 
so vast and important a feature in our monetary transactions. 

It being now established that the actual presence and handling of 
gold and silver money was not indispensable in the carrying on of 
mercantile transactions, but that the transfer of credits would do as 
well as the transport of heavy metals, a vast stride was gained in 
facilitating industrial employments; and as this mode of operation 
increased, that is to say, as written obligations to pay, and orders on 
other parties more or less distant multiplied, it was found that there 
was employment for agents in the transmitting, receiving, and pay- 
ing of such notes of hand and bills of exchange ; and thus the germ 
of future banks arose. . 

Here it may be useful to take a brief survey of the principal banks of 
Europe, to show that they all took their rise from accident ; that they 
were not premeditated establishments for the uses which have since 
been made of them; -but that their subsequent convenience for 
various operations was discovered by the accident of cir- 
cumstances; and in this observation we have particularly in view, 
from the itude and influence of its transactions, the Bank of 
England. We shall then endeavour to show that all those establish- 
ments, taking their rise from necessity or accident, were not founded 
on an i d knowledge of the nature and uses of money, but 
that they were projected, on the part of their founders, without any 
idea, or at best with a very imperfect idea, of the true character of 

or of the real capabilities of such establishments ; but their 

iti that it was absolutely necessary that all money 
popular money of gold and silver. It will he 

it has been owing to the obstinate perseverance 

in thi in respect to “the currency,” that the periodical 

» convulsions are deducible, which have taken place at various times in 
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the commercial world ; and that such convulsions and their con- 
comitant immeasurable distress must continue to take place, so long 
as that original error remains unremedied. And it will be our en- 
deavour to make plain also, that it is in consequence of the persisting 
in the attempt to make the commodities of gold and silver serve the 
purposes of money, instead of letting money be that which its name 
a mere symbolic sign of value, that much if not the whole of 
the pauperism and misery which disgrace these islands is to be at- 
ibuted. 
M The first bank of which we have any knowledge was founded in 
Venice in 1171, and took its rise in accident. That republic, as his- 
tory informs us, being much embarrassed for money to carry on the 
expenses of the war in which it was engaged, adopted the expedient 
of a forced loan, which it exacted from its own citizens, giving them 
in return the interest of four per cent. for their contributions, in per- 
ity. This was in fact the creation of a national debt; an ex- 
pedient which has been taken advantage of since in this and in other 
countries, although the loan, instead of being forced from the rich, is 
ingeniously extracted from the general population in the shape of 
taxes. This operation having been so effected, the parties interested 
in receiving the four per cent. for their capital advanced to the 
government, found it for their convenience to establish an office for 
the receipt and division of the interest ; and this office was the parent 
of the Bank of Venice. 

The next bank mentionable is the Bank of St. George of Genoa, 
established in 1407. But it is remarkable that before this date, and 
as early as the close of the thirteenth century, Kublai Khan, grand- 
son of Genghis Khan, the Tartar conqueror, introduced paper money 
into China; and his example was speedily followed by his cousin 
Kaigaton, the Sultan of Persia; but in consequence of mismanage- 
ment and abuses it fell into disuse. Since that epoch, however, the 
Chinese government has again established paper money, and in 
Russia they show a Chinese assignat. It is observable, also, that in 
Turkey the collectors of certain taxes deliver receipts to those who 
pay them, and that these receipts have the currency of money. But 
these hie only stray facts, which bear but indirectly on this part of 

subject. 

The examples thus set hy Venice and Genoa have since been fol- 

towed by every country in Europe. 

In 1609 the Bank of Amsterdam was founded. Amsterdam was 

then the general exchange of the world, and the great commerce 

Which was there concentred brought into that country the coins of 

all Europe, the variety of which in respect to their fineness and 
mounts caused so much embarrassment, and created so much dif- 






















Reulty in individual settlements of accounts, as to render necessary 
me remedy for the evil. For, as the merchants complained at the 
Mme, the coins were so worn and defaced, as to reduce their real 
_S¥erage value more than nine per cent. below their nominal value ; and 
mim Tespect to new coins, the old being depreciated to such an ex- 
‘$n, the new ones were immediately melted or exported, so that they 
me not enter into domestic circulation. Neither could the merchants 
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procure sufficient of them, debased and deteriorated as they were, to 
pay their acceptances and engagements. Thus, so early as two cen- 
turies and a half ago, the inconvenience of employing the commodities 
gold and silver as money was felt severely among the most indus- 
trious, frugal, and commercial people of the earth. It was to remedy 
these two inconveniences—that is, the various values of the different 
sorts of metallic money, and the insufficiency of it for their trading 
operations —that the Dutch established their bank in 1609. But 
they had no large or extended views in this ; they had no thought of 
creating a scientific establishment for the issuing of symbolic money; 
it was merely a depot for coins, and the paper money which they 
issued was merely an acknowledgment for a sum of bullion deposited 
with them in custody ; and, until about the middle of the last century, 
such was actually the case. So that, in truth, the Bank of Amster. 
dam did not invent, or at any rate did not use, paper money, properly 
so called, that is to say, as representing property in general ; their 
paper money represented only two particular sorts of commodities, 
gold and silver, and of course could not be increased to a larger 
amount than the quantity of gold and silver which they had in their 
cellars. They shared in the general mistake of supposing that there 
could be no other money than gold and silver money ; overlooking 
the obvious truth that gold and silver, as a measure of value, was 
liable to the fluctuations and inconveniences which were going on 
before their eyes, and from which they were suffering ; and that it 
never could be made an accurate measure of value of other com- 
modities, being itself as a commodity liable to the same variations of 
value which it was wanted to measure. Besides, ingenious as the 
Dutch were as a trading people, they failed to perceive that, inasmuch 
as trading operations could not be carried on without money, if they 
limited their quantity of money to the quantity of gold and silver 
which they could obtain, they limited also their trading operations in 
the same degree; and that, by such restrictions of the quantity of 
their money, they repressed their powers of industry, and arbitrarily 
prevented the creation of the natural and individual wealth which it 
was their desire to realise. 

In order that we may not be misunderstood, we shall take the op- 
portunity to say, in this place, that we are far from asserting that the 
use of gold and silver may not be very useful, in a variety of ways, in 
the operations of commerce, and in the ordinary transactions of so- 
ciety. Gold and silver are very valuable and very useful commo- 
ditivs, though not'so valuable as iron, inasmuch as the inhabitants of 
the earth could do very well without an atom of gold or silver; but 
the metal, iron, is one that is absolutely indispensable. What we wish 
to say is, that the employment of gold and silver as money is alto- 
gether unnecessary ; and that the determination to make those two 
particular metals the only money, and to restrict all the operations of 
industry to the quantity of gold and silver which we can obtain to 
carry them on with, is a most pernicious regulation ; and, as we shall 
endeavour to prove as we go on, the cause of much of the social difli- 
culties which at present embarrass, and which threaten to overwhelm, 
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the empire with a resistless mass of discontented pauperism. But to 
return to banks. 

The Bank of Hamburgh was established in 1619; and the func- 
tions of this bank were to act principally as the depository of coins 
and bullion ; for which coins and bullion it issued its paper, which 
was necessarily limited, therefore, to the quantity cf coins and bullion 

eposited. 
: Df the Bank of England, established in 1694; of the Bank of Scot- 
land, established in 1695; and the Royal Bank (of Scotland), esta- 
plished in 1727, we shall have to speak separately ; we shall say no 
more of them in this place, therefore, than to enumerate them in their 
order of date. 

The Bank of Vienna, founded by the Empress Maria-Theresa during 
the “ Seven Years’ War,” owed its establishment to the same cause as 
thatof Venice in 1171, and was primarily used for the same purposes. 
But the statesmen of later days, grown wiser by experience, did not 
risk the excitement of the popular odium by exacting a forced contri- 
bution from her majesty’s subjects; they managed the affair more 
adroitly, seeing that the circumstances of modern times enabled them 
to squeeze the amount out of the people in the shape of additional 
taxes ; which, being spread over a wide surface, were not so onerously 
felt. In this case paper, under the title of “bills of credit,” was 
issued to the amount of twelve millions of florins ; the same being re- 
ceivable, in a certain proportion, by the government for the payment 
of taxes. By this wise and moderate course the burthen of the taxes 
was rendered more tolerable, and the commercial value of this state 

money, issued in the form of Bank of Vienna notes, was pre- 
served. A little further advance in the knowledge of the currency 
and of the nature of money, would have enabled the Austrian govern- 
ment to establish a system free from the defects of the other sorts of 
money around them ; but the opportunity was not seen, or neglected. 
_ The Bank of Stockholm, established in 1657 ; of Copenhagen, es- 
tablished in 1736; of Berlin, in 1765; and of Russia, in 1768, call 
for no particular observation at the present moment, more than that 
the dates of their establishment, and of the other principal banks of 
Hurope, prove of how very modern a date the system of banks is in 
the history of the world; and give rise to the reflection, that all these 
banks, established at hazard and without any fixed principle, by no 
means prove that the science of political economy in that branch of 
the subject has been exhausted. On the contrary, it may be assumed 
} much remains to be learned, seeing the multitudes of banks 
Wich have failed; and here we have specially in view the general 
crash of the many banking establishments in this country in 1825, and 
italy again in 1836 ; and that some fatal error has existed in all 
such establishments, or has been forced upon them, which has pre- 
vented them from carrying out the uses of which they were suscep- 
“dle. But as all the remarks applicable to them are applicable also 
“ne Dank of England, inasmuch as they have all been subjected to 

Sar + pean we shall confine our illustrations principally to the 

proceedings of the latter establishment; and with this 
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view it may be useful to introduce a slight sketch of the origin ang 
growth of that Institution. 

But before we proceed with that part of our task, we will take the 
opportunity of reminding our readers that our purpose is to show :— 

First, That so soon as mankind began to interchange commodities 
with one another, they felt the necessity of having some sort of money 
to represent the value of their exchanges : — 

Second, That the first sort of money was as inconvenient as the 
people who used it were ignorant and uncivilised : — 

Third, That by degrees mankind adopted a better sort of money, 
until at last they arrived at paper money, which is the best of all, be- 
cause it is the cheapest, the easiest to be made, and capable of being 
multiplied to any extent to serve the purpose for which money jis 
wanted : — 

Fourth, That in arriving at the use of paper money, mankind un- 
happily did not get rid of the original error prevailing in the earliest 
times in regard to money, namely, that the money itself ought to be a 
thing of intrinsic value instead of being a mere symbol or expression 
of value elsewhere existing :— 

Fifth, That it is this error that has pervaded the system of all the 
states and banks of Europe :— 

Sixth, That the mischief of this error is, that it limits the opera- 
tions of industry to the amount of gold and silver which can be 
obtained, to serve as the money which is wanted for carrying on the 
operations of industry :— 

Seventh, That this is the cause, or the chief cause, of the present 
pau state of this country. 

we have proved this, it will be our endeavour to point out 
the remedy for the evils which we have described. 

But in order that the subject may be more easily understood, it 
will be useful to enter into some examination of the system and 
Ponte of the establishment which exercises so prodigious an in- 

meen ee all the commercial operations of Europe, and affects the 
tions of almost the whole of the earth. 

The ‘The Bank 0 of England owed its origin, like the Bank of Venice and 
the Bank of Vienna, to the exigencies of the state. A party of 

government, in the reign of King William and 
a sum of 1,200,000/., for which they received, as part of the 
their accommodation, a charter conferring on them par- 
icular and éxclusive privileges. The exigencies of King William at 
time are evidenced by the fact, that the interest agreed to be paid 
for the sdvanceof 12000004 was 100,000/. a-year 
io et was incorporated into a society in 1694. 
th chatter granted, it was laid down that the management 
of tie business of the bank should be conducted by a governor, 
aa Ccnetedan'et and re -four directors annually chosen. 
is 5002 of stock (now worth about 
gute ich et which came “him to give one vote; and no proprietor can 
ra than one vote. 
aoe. of a director is 20001. of stock, and for a governor 
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The Bank is restricted from engaging in any commercial trans- 
action, except the dealing in bills of exchange, and in gold and 
ilver. 

The Bank was jealously prohibited, however, in the charter above- 
mentioned, from advancing any money to the reigning monarch 
unless sanctioned by Parliament. 

In 1696 the Bank was involved in considerable difficulties, and was 
even obliged to suspend payment of its notes, which were at a heavy 
discount. ‘The assistance of the government, however, enabled it to 

over this crisis. ‘To increase its credit the capital of the Bank 
was at this time advanced from 1,200,000/. to 2,200,0002. 

In 1708 the profitable nature of the business of the Bank led to 
the attempt on the part of other persons to set on foot similar under- 
takings. To prevent this and to protect the Bank in its monopoly, 
an act was passed to prohibit the formation of any partnership 
concern of a greater number than six persons from dealing in bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, or the like, of a shorter date than six 
months. It is necessary to keep this fact in view, in respect to the 
time and the circumstances when this restrictive act took place, as 
we shall have to comment on the effect of its monopoly, and on the 
effect of the recent relaxation of that monopoly, by and bye. 

This act of course put a decisive check to the formation of banking 
establishments in competition with the Bank, as the profit attendant 
on the issuing of notes was one of the principal inducements to such 
undertakings. 

The charter of the Bank, when granted in 1694, was for eleven 

namely, to 1705; it was further prolonged in 1697. 

Tn 1708 the Bank having advanced 400,000/. for the public service 
without interest, its exclusive privileges were prolonged to 1733. 
_Various other renewals were from time to time granted, in consi- 
deration of the advances made by the Bank to government. 

A renewal was again made in the year 1800, when the Bank 
advanced to the public service three millions for six years without 


i 


It is to be noted that the Bank has not been exempt during this 
period from political and commercial panics among the holders of its 


; 


tn 1745, the advance of the Pretender led to material incon- 
Veniences, which were happily averted by his timely retreat. During 
the run upon the Bank which then took place, it is said that time 
Was gained by counting out sixpences. 
_ dn June 1780, during the prevalence of the No-Popery riots, the 
balk } considerable damage; this, however, had no relation 
3 monopoly or to its credit, and is noted here because it was the 
Spprehensions which were then excited that led to the precaution of 
uxcing a considerable military force within the interior of the esta- 
= a @ practice which has been partially continued to the 
—- y: 
out the most important epoch in the history of the Bank is the Bank 
*eetriction Act, which was passed in 1797. It is remarkable, and 
ethaps little known, that Mr. Pitt, when he resolved on that bold 
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measure, for which he had no precedent to guide him, was so little aware 
of the facility with which such a change could be made in the circu- 
lating medium, and was so fearful of the consequences which hig 
measure might produce, that he prepared a large military force to act 
immediately on the occurrence of any popular tumult, which, he 
apprehended, might be the effect of his novel and decisive expedient. 
In a week, however, from the passing of the Bill, everything went 
on as usual; and he, with others, was surprised to learn, that com- 
mercial operations could be carried on by a medium of paper alone. 
It may be observed, by the way, that this measure of Mr. Pitt's had 
the same effect on the commercial and political relations of this 
country, as if a mountain of gold had been discovered for its benefit. 
People began to discover to their extreme surprise, that it was not 
the presence of gold and silver that constituted the wealth of the 
nation, but that such quantities of those metals as they possessed 
formed only a very small part, and most insignificant portion, of the 
riches of the country; that the wealth lay somewhere else — in 
their labour, in their industry, and in their knowledge applied to 
the natural resources of the country. And as to the necessity of 
their industrial occupations being carried on by gold and silver 
money, they began to learn, that if paper could be substituted in its 
stead, it was not only more convenient, but more economical, as it 
saved the interest of so much unproductive capital to the nation, and 
was not liable to the objection of being incapable of expansion, as 
gold and silver are, in accordance with the wants of the community. 

It is to be noted, that, in 1797, when the Restriction Bill was 
passed, there were not more than two hundred banks in existence in 
this country; but so great an impetus did the convenience of a paper 
circulation give, that in 1813 the public wants had given rise to the 
establishment of nearly seven hundred. 

It may be observed also that, during the continuance of the Bank 
Restriction Act, this country attained a height of prosperity with 
which previous times bear no comparison; and that during that 
period Great Britain was enabled to carry on a war, almost single- 
handed, vast and expensive beyond all precedent ; that she was 
enabled to bear the prodigious load of taxation consequent on the 
raising of the money for the support of that war with the greatest 
facility ; and that, instead of being paralysed or embarrassed by the 
sore of raising the millions upon millions to bring the war to 4 
su issue, she increased in strength, in wealth, and in general 


prosperity, in proportion as she advanced in her experience of the 
use of symbolic money. We shall have to dilate on this point further 
on; for gal city we confine ourselves to the succinct history of 


the Bank, we are endeavouring to compress into as small a 
space as the subject allows. We have now to speak of the abolition 
which, a Restriction Act; from the time of the preparation # 
which, an subsequen , the country has experienced in a remark- 
able manner periodical returns of panics, and of commercial and 
disasters. | 

Tt was in 1819 that a bill was brought in to compel the Bank to 

return to cash payments in 1823. 
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. Before the enactment of this measure, a public meeting was held 
in the city of London to. petition against the passing of the bill; and 
it is one of not the least remarkable facts relating to this celebrated 
pill, that the late Sir Robert Peel, than whom no man was more in- 
timately acquainted with the advantages of the system which had 
existed since 1797, and who was strongly opposed to the measure 
advoeated by his son, acted as chairman on that occasion; and that 
on the night when his son brought in his bill in the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Robert presented and supported the petition of the 
merchants, bankers, and traders of the city of London against it. 

We will not interrupt our historical account of the Bank by in- 
dulging in the observations which the above remarkable fact suggests, 
reserving our remarks for a more fitting place, and we return there- 
fore to the present part of our subject. 

We shall have to speak farther on of the memorable year of 1825, in 
which the Bank was reduced almost to its last guinea, and the country 
was.saved from the inconvenience of a state of barter by the accidental 
discovery of some one-pound notes which had been neglected to be 
destroyed. This crisis is one of the most instructive which this 
country has received, and exhibits in a remarkable manner the utter 
inadequacy of a gold and silver currency to supply the wants of the 
country. 

In 1826 a modification was made, with the concurrence of the 
Bank of England, in that part of the law of 1708 which prohibited 
the partnership of more than six persons to carry on banking con- 
cerns. The modification then made was to allow a greater number 
than six persons to form a partnership bank, provided that it was not 
within sixty-five miles of London. 

In 1826 was prohibited the future issue of one-pound notes. 

In the same year, and in order to supply the vacuum occasioned by 
the failure or secession of many country banks, the Bank of England 
began to,carry into effect a plan of forming branch banks in various 
towns; and in the year 1832, the Bank had established its branch 
banks in the principal towns of Gloucester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Exeter, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Hull, Norwich, and 
some other less important places. ‘This plan the Bank has continued 
steadily to pursue. 
it may be noted here that, previously to the year 1759, the Bank 
issued no notes under 20/. In that year it began to issue 10/. notes ; 
im 1793, 52. notes ; and_in March, 1797, it began to issue one-pound 
notes. It is necessary to bear these facts and dates in mind, in order 
trace the effect of these monetary changes as we proceed. 
th May, 1833, advantage was taken of the approaching expiring of. 
me Dank charter in August of the same year, to introduce some 
urther modifications in the privileges of the Bank; but it is unneces- 
ary at this place to'enter into a detail of them, which would occupy 
nore Space than our limits admit. It is to be noted, however, that one 
‘the novelties introduced was the periodical publication, by the new 

larter, of the Bank’s accounts. From this year, also, is to be dated 
ue formation of Joint Stock Banks, which now form so prominent a 
ature in the monetary machinery of the country. 


1845.—No. IV. VOL, IV. cc 
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The next important legislative interference with the privileges anq 
practice of the Bank of England was last year, 1844, when Sir 
Robert Peel proposed the enactment of that which he designated ag 
the “complement” of his bill of 1819. By this new enactment, the 
Bank of England has been limited by law to an issue of only fourteen 
millions of notes on securities, leaving to the Bank the power to issue 
more of its notes in return for bullion deposited with it. Of the 
fourteen millions only which the Bank is now allowed to issue on 
securities, eleven millions consist of the loan borrowed of the Bank 
by the public; so thct the Bank is restricted to the sum of three 
millions in its advances on bills discounted and other securities. It 
was enacted, also, that no new bank of issue should be established, 
and that the issues of the banks of issue already existing other than 
the Bank of England should not be increased beyond their present 
amount. 

Some further privileges were granted in the same session to Joint: 
Stock Banks, to enable them to carry on their business with greater 
facility. 

Such is the concise history of the Bank of England. It might 
easily have been made longer by entering into details; but as such 
details are not necessary for our purpose, we have avoided them ; our 
object being mainly to show, that the system on which the Bank of 
England has been compelled by the government to act since its esta- 
blishment has been an erroneous system, and has been the occasion 
of a multitude of disasters ; and that it will be impossible for the 
operations of industry to be sufficiently developed, so as to remedy 
the existing pauperism of the bulk of the population, until this 
erroneous system shall be amended. Im short, that the present 
monetary system of this country, by restricting the creation of wealth 
and of all industrial employments to the quantity of gold which can 
be obtained for their measurement, is the cause of the wide-spread 
pauperism which exists ; and that whereas this country possesses the 
eapability, by its intelligence, its machinery, its industry, and its 
eapital, to provide the whole of the population abundantly with all 
the necessaries, comforts, and even the luxuries of life, the present 
pernicious system of the Currency prevents the gifts of God from 
being distributed among his creatures, converting those blessings of 
plenty with which Providence has lavishly endowed this country into 
a curse, and giving rise to the extraordinary modern assertion— 
that “ over-production (!) is the cause of destitution of its 
inhabitants ! . 

Now, the thesis which it will be our endeavour to prove is, that the 
cause of the disgraceful state of wretchedness and privation in which 
so large @ portion of our population is plunged, is caused not by 
God's Curse, but by Man’s Fouzy ; not by Over-Propuctioy, but 
by Derective DistRisvution. PA 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Fothen. Third Edition. London: John Ollivier, 59; Pall Mall. 
1845. 


Ts is a charming book—charming from its matter, but principally 
from its style. This is not the place to write an essay on style, or we 
might endeavour to show that the charm of all literary composition— 
independent of the communication of facts, which is another matter— 
is principally its style. In ethics and in poetry there is nothing left 
for modern writers to say — that is, nothing new. All that they can 
do is to express the same thing which has been said a thousand times 
pefore, in another way—and that is style, 

It is the “style” which is the great charm in the present volume ; 
there is nothing very new in it, far less is there any thing very pro- 
found; but what the author has to tell he says in so pleasing a 
manner, that it is impossible to lay down the book without perusing 
it to the end, and wishing for more when it is ended. 

The description, in the first chapter, of the frequent misappre- 
hension of the courteous terms of the East by European travellers, is 
entertaining and instructive ; it is one of the pleasantest little pieces 
of good-natured satire that we ever met with. As it seems to us a 
fayourable specimen of the author’s manner, and forms an attractive 
introduction to the subsequent descriptions, we extract it entire: — 


« Pasha, — The Englishman is welcome; most blessed among hours is this, the 
hour of his coming. 

“ Dragoman (to the Traveller). — The Pasha pays you his compliments. 
_“ Traveller. — Give him my best compliments in return, and say I’m delighted to 
have the honour of seeing him. 

“ Dragoman (to the Pasha). — His Lordship, this Englishman, Lord of London, 
Scorner of Treland, Suppressor of France, has quitted his governments, and left his 

to breathe ‘for a moment, and has crossed the broad waters in strict disguise, 

with a small but eternally faithful retinue of followers, in order that he might look 
upon the bright countenance of the Pasha among Pashas — the Pasha of the ever- 


ha of Karagholookoldour. 
. (to his Dragoman).— What on earth have you been saying about 


London ? The Pasha will be taking me for a. mere cockney, Have not I told you 
8 to say, that I am from a branch of the family of Mudcombe Park, and that 
Lam to be a magistrate for the county of Bedfordshire, only I’ve not qualified, and 
at I should have been a Deputy-Lieutenant, if it had not been for the extraor- 
rie conduct of Lord Mountpromise, and that I was a candidate for Gold- 
bugh at the last election, and that I should have won easy, if my committee had 
i bought. I wish to heaven that if you do say anything about me, you’d 
imple truth. 
an —[is silent. ] 
_, #asha,— What says the friendly Lord of London? is there aught that I can 
iit him within the Pashalik of Karagholookoldour ? 
_ #ragoman (growing sulky and literal).— This friendly Englishman — this 
of Mudcombe — this head-purveyor of Goldborough — this possible police- 
0 ire, is recounting his achievements, and the number of his titles. 
ec 2 
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“ Pasha. — The end of his honours is more distant than the ends of the Earth, 
and the catalogue of his glorious deeds is brighter than the firmament of Heaven! 
“ Dragoman (to the Traveller).— The Pasha congratulates your Excellency, 

“ Traveller. — About Goldborough? The deuce he does !—but 1 want to get 
at his views, in relation to the present state of the Ottoman Empire; tell him the 
Houses of Parliament have met, and that there has been a speech from the throne, 
pledging England to preserve the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions. 

“ Dragoman (to the Pasha).—This branch of Mudcombe, this possible policeman 
of Bedfordshire, informs your Highness that in England the talking houses haye 
met, and that the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions has been assured for ever and 
ever, by a speech from the velvet chair. 

“* Pasha, — Wonderful chair! Wonderful houses !—whirr! whirr! all by wheels 
—whiz! whiz! all by steam !— wonderful chair! wonderful houses! wonderful 
people !—whirr! whirr! all by wheels !— whiz! whiz! all by steam ! 

“« Traveller (to the Dragoman). — What does the Pasha mean by that whizzing? 
he does not mean to say, does he, that our Government will ever abandon their 
pledges to the Sultan ? 

“« Dragoman. — No, your Excellency ; but he says the English talk by wheels, 
and by steam. 

“ Traveller,—That’s an exaggeration ; but say that the English really have carried 
machinery to great perfection ; tell the Pasha (he'll be struck with that), that when. 
ever we have any disturbances to put down, even at two or three hundred miles 
from London, we can send troops by the thousand to the scene of action, in a few 
hours. 

“ Dragoman (recovering his temper and freedom of speech). — His Excellency, 
this Lord of Mudcombe, observes to your Highness, that whenever the Irish, or 
the French, or the Indians rebel against the English, whole armies of soldiers, and 
brigades of artillery, are dropped into a mighty chasm called Euston Square, and 
in the biting of a cartridge they arise up again in Manchester, or Dublin, or Paris, 
or Delhi, and utterly exterminate the enemies of England from the face of the 
earth. 

“ Pasha. —1 know it — I know all— the particulars have been faithfully related 
to me, and my mind comprehends locomotives. The armies of the English ride 
upon the vapours of boiling cauldrons, and their horses are flaming coals ! — whirr! 
whirr ! all by wheels !— whiz! whiz! all by steam! 

“ Traveller (to his Dragoman),— I wish to have the opinion of an unprejudiced 
Ottoman gentleman, as to the prospects of our English commerce and manufac- 
tures ; just ask the Pasha to give me his views on the subject. 

“ Pasha (after having received the communication of the Dragoman).— The 
ships of the English swarm like flies; their printed calicoes cover the whole earth, 
and. by the side of their swords the blades of Damascus are blades of grass. All 
India is but an item in the ledger-books of the Merchants, whose lumber-rooms are 
filled with ancient thrones !— whirr! whirr! all by wheels !— whiz! whiz! all by 


! 
Company. 

: »—The Pasha’s right about the cutlery, (I tried my scimitar with the 
common officers’ swords belonging to our fellows at Malta, and they cut it like the 
leaf of a novel). Well (to the Dragoman), tell the Pasha I am exceedingly grati- 
fied to find that he entertains such a high opinion of our manufacturing energy ; 
but I should like him to know, though, that. we have got something in England 
besides that. These foreigners are always fancying that we have nothing but ships, 
and railways, and East India Companies; do just tell the Pasha that our rural 
districts deserve his attention, and that even within the last two hundred years 
there has been an evident improvement in the culture of the turnip, and if he does 
not take any interest about that, at all events you can explain that we have our 
virtues in the country — that the British yeoman is still, thank God! the British 
yeoman :— Oh! and, by the by, whilst you are about it, you may as well say that 
we are a truth-telling people, and, like the Osmanlees, are faithful in the perform- 
ance of our promises. 

“ Pasha (after hearing the Dragoman).—It is true, it is true : — through all 


steam 

. -—The Pasha compliments the cutlery of England, and also the 
est India Co 

“ 
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Feringhistan the English are foremost, and best; for the Russians are drilled 
swine, and the Germans are sleeping babes, and the Italians are the servants of 
Songs, and the French are the sons of Newspapers, and the Greeks they are weavers 
of lies, but the English and the Osmanlees are brothers together in righteousness ; 
for the Osmanlees believe in one only God, and cleave to the Koran, and destroy 
idols; so do the English worship one God, and abominate graven images, and tell 
the truth, and believe in a book, and though they drink the juice of the grape, yet 
to say that they worship their prophet as God, or to say that they are eaters of 
pork, these are lies, — lies born of Greeks, and nursed by Jews! 

« Dragoman. — The Pasha compliments the English. 

“ Traveller (rising).— Well, I’ve had enough of this. Tell the Pasha I am 
greatly obliged to him for his hospitality, and still more for his kindness in furnish- 
ing me with horses, and say that now I must be off. 

“ Pasha (after hearing the Dragoman, and standing up on his Divan). — Proud 
are the sires, and blessed are the dams of the horses, that shall carry his Excellency 
to the end of his prosperous journey.— May the saddle beneath him glide down to 
the gates of the happy city, like a boat swimming on the third river of Paradise. 
— May he sleep the sleep of a child, when his friends are around him, and the while 
that his enemies are abroad, may his eyes flame red through the darkness — more 
red than the eyes of ten tigers! Farewell ! 

“ n,— The Pasha wishes your Excellency a pleasant journey. 

“ So ends the visit.” 


The author visits Constantinople, and could hardly avoid speaking 
of the plague: so much has been written on this much controverted 
question already, that we presume he thought it unnecessary to dwell 
on the subject, and therefore has said little about it. He says: — 


“ All the while that I staid at Constantinople the Plague was prevailing, but not 
with any degree of violence ; its presence, however, lent a mysterious and exciting, 
though not very pleasant interest to my first knowledge of a great Oriental city ; 
it gave tone and colour to all I saw, and all I felt—a tone and a colour sombre 

but true, and well befitting the dreary monuments of past power and splen- 
dour. With all that is most truly oriental in its character, the Plague is associated ; 
it dwells with the faithful in the holiest quarters of their city: the coats and the 
of Pera are held to be nearly as innocent of infection as they are ugly in shape 
and fashion; but the rich furs, and the costly shawls, the broidered slippers, and 
the gold-laden saddle-cloths — the fragance of burning aloes, and the rich aroma of 
patchouli — these are the signs which mark the familiar home of Plague. You go 
out from your imperious London—the centre of the greatest and strongest amongst 
all earthly dominions — you go out thence, and travel on to the capital of an 
Eastern Prince — you find but a waning power, and a faded splendour, that in- 
clines you to laugh and mock; but let the infernal Angel of Plague be at hand, 
‘adhe more mighty than armies — more terrible than Suleyman in his glory, can 
testore such pomp and majesty to the weakness of the Imperial walls, that if, when 
HE is there, you must still go prying amongst the shades of this dead Empire, at 
least om will tread the path with seemly reverence and awe. 
_ “It is the firm faith of almost all the Europeans living in the East, that Plague 
is conveyed by the touch of infected substances, and that the deadly atoms especially 
lurk in all kinds of clothes and furs: it is held safer to breathe the same air with a 
man sick of the Plague, and even to come in contact with his skin, than to be 
ouched by the smallest particle of woollen or of thread which may have been 
nin the reach of possible infection. If this notion be correct, the spread of the 
uMacy must be materially aided by the observance of a custom which prevails 
longst the people of Stamboul : when an Osmanlee dies, it is usual to cut up one 
‘dresses, and to send a small piece of it to each of his friends, as a memorial 
leparte A fatal present is this, according to the opinion of the Franks ; 
often forces the living not merely to remember the dead man, but to follow 
company. 
oe during the prevalence of the Plague, if they are forced to 
¢ into the streets, will carefully avoid the touch of every human being whom 
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they pass. Their conduct, in this respect, shows them strongly in contrast with the 
‘true believers ;’ the Moslem stalks on serenely, as though he were under the eye 
of his God, and were ‘ equal to either fate;’ the Franks go crouching and slinking 
from death, and some (those chiefly of French extraction) will fondly strive to fence 
out Destiny with shining capes of oilskin !” 


On this subject, however, we may take occasion to mention a fact 
which we believe is not generally known, and which we state on good 
authority ; and that is, that at Alexandria, to which port bales of all 
sorts of goods are imported from countries and districts infected with 
the plague, the porters who are employed in conveying the goods to 
the warehouses, in which process they must necessarily handle them 
extensively, are less subject to the disease of the “ plague” than all 
the other people in the place; indeed, that the porters so employed 
are seldom or never infected with it. Still this does not prove that 
the disease is not contagious; but it is a remarkable fact which we 
leave to be commented on by those more specially engaged in such 
inquiries. 

An Ottoman lady has often been described before by numerous tra- 
vellers in the East; but we doubt if she has ever been described so 
well and so graphically as in the following picture : — 


“ Painfully struggling against the obstacles to progression which are interposed 
by the many folds of her clumsy drapery, by her big mud boots, and especially by 
her two pairs of slippers, she waddles along full awkwardly enough, but yet there is 
something of womanly consciousness in the very labour and effort with which she 
tugs and lifts the burthen of her charms; she is closely followed by her women 
slaves. Of her very self you see nothing, except the dark, luminous eyes that stare 
against your face, and the tips of the painted fingers depending like rose-buds from 
out of the blank bastions of the fortress. She turns and turns again, and carefully 

around her on all sides to see that she is safe from the eyes of Mussulmans, 

and then suddenly withdrawing the yashmak, she shines upon your heart and soul 
with all the pomp and might of her beauty. And this, which so dizzies your brain, 
is not the light, changeful grace which leaves you to doubt whether you have 
fallen in love with a body, or only a soul; it is the beauty that dwells secure in the 
of hard, downright outlines, and in the glow of generous colour. ‘There 

fire, though, too — high cou and fire enough in the untamed mind, or spirit, 
or whatever it is, which drives the breath of pride through those scarcely parted 


lips.” 


The language — and especially the written language of the Turks, 
forms one of the most formidable obstacles to their civilisation ; that 
is, so far as their civilisation might be promoted by a knowledge of 
European institutions and arts, and by. the spread of European litera- 
ture; for the world is changed since a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences was derived from the East; it is now to be imported from 
the West; and this revolution of empires, as well physical as mental, 


. 


ves rise to thoughts involying many and serious considerations. — 
t that is not our theme at present ; we return to our book, and the 
language of the Turks. The author says : — 


“I troubled myself a great deal with the Turkish tongue, and gained at last 
some Keon of its structure: it is enriched, perhaps overladen, with Persian 
and Arabic words, which have been imported into the language chiefly for the pur 
pose of representing sentiments, and religious dogmas, and terms of art and luxury, 
which were all unknown to the Ta ancestors of the present Osmanlees; but 


the body and spirit of the old tongue is yet alive, and the smooth words of the 
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shopkeeper at Constantinople can still carry understanding to the ears of the un- 
tamed millions who rove over the plains of Northern Asia. The structure of the 
language, especially in its more lengthy sentences, is very like to the Latin; the 
subject-matters are slowly and patiently enumerated, without disclosing the purpose 
of the speaker until he reaches the end of his sentence, and then at last there comes 
the clenching word, which gives a meaning and connexion to all that has gone 
before. If you listen at all to speaking of this kind, your attention, rather than be 
suffered to flag, must grow more and more lively, as the phrase marches on,” 


Under the head of “Infidel Smyrna,” the author gives some in- 
teresting descriptions of the country, and of the manners and customs 


of the inhabitants. With respect to the Greek Church he takes 
occasion to say :— 

«T think that the change which has taken place in the character of the Greeks 
has been occasioned, in great measure, by the doctrines and practice of their 
religion. The Greek Church has animated the Muscovite peasant, and inspired 
him with hopes and ideas, which, however humble, are still better than none at all ; 
but the faith, and the forms, and the strange ecclesiastical literature which act so 
advantageously upon the mere clay of the Russian serf, seem to hang like lead upon 
the ethereal spirit of the Greek. Never, in any part of the world, have I seen 
religious performances so painful to witness as those of the Greeks, The horror, 
however, with which one shudders at their worship, is attributable, in some mea- 
sure, to the mere effect of costume. In all the Ottoman dominions, and very fre- 

ently, too, in the kingdom of Otho, the Greeks wear turbans, or other head- 

and shave their heads, leaving only a rat’s tail at the crown of their head: 
they of course keep themselves covered within doors as well as abroad, and never 
remove their head-gear merely on account of being in a church; but when the 
Greek stops to worship at his proper shrine, then, and then only, he always un- 
covers; and as you sce him thus, with shaven skull, and savage tail depending from 
his crown, kissing a thing of wood and glass, and cringing with base prostrations 
and apparent terror before a miserable picture, you see superstition in a shape 
which, outwardly at least, is sadly abject and repulsive. 
_ The fasts, too, of the Greek Church produce an ill effect upon the character of 
_ the people, for they are not a mere farce, but are carried to such an extent as to 
bring about a real mortification of the flesh: the febrile irritation of the frame 
Operating in conjunction with the depression of the spirits occasioned by abstinence, 
will so far answer the objects of the rite as to engender some religious excitement ; 
but this is of a morbid and gloomy character, and it seems to be certain that, along 
with the increase of sanctity, there comes a fiercer desire for the perpetration of 
dark crimes. The number of murders committed during Lent is greater, I am 
told, than at any other time of the year. A man under the influence of a bean 
dietary (for this is the principal food of the Greeks during their fasts) will be in an 
apt humour for enriching the shrine of his Saint, and passing a knife through his 
next door neighbour. The monies deposited upon the shrines are appropriated by 
PMests; the priests are married men, and have families to provide for; they ‘ take 
the good with the bad,’ and continue to recommend fasts, 
_ “Then, too, the. Greek -Church_enjoins_her_ followers to keep ‘holy such a vast 
lly of Saints’ days as practically to shorten the lives of the people very mate- 
» I believe that one-third out of the number of days in the year are ‘ kept holy,’ 
or rather kept stupid, in honour of the Saints. No great portion of the time thus 
set @part is spent in religious exercises, and the people don’t betake themselves to 







ly animating pastimes, which might serve to strengthen the frame, or invigorate 
Mind, or exalt the taste. On the contrary, the Saints’ days of the Greeks in 
ma in the same manner as the Sabbaths of well-behaved Protestant 
busemaids in London; that is to say, in a steady and serious contemplation of 
eet scenery. The men perform this duty at the doors of their houses, — the 
Women at the windows, which the custom of Greek towns has so decidedly appro- 

aated to them as the proper station of their sex, that a man would be looked 

on a8 utterly effeminate if he ventured to choose that situation for the keeping of 
ats’ days. I was present one day at a treaty for the hire of some apartments 
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at Smyrna, which was carried on between Carrigaholt and the Greek woman to 
whom the rooms belonged. Carrigaholt objected that the windows commanded no 
view of the street: immediately the brow of the majestic matron was clouded, 
and, with all the scorn of a Spartan mother, she coolly asked Carrigaholt, and 
said, ‘Art thou a tender damsel, that thou wouldest sit and gaze from win. 
dows ?’” 


He thinks that the modern Greek sailor forms the most correct type 
of any of the inhabitants of ancient Greece : — 


“ It seemed to me that the personal freedom of these sailors, who own no supe. 
riors except those of their own choice, is as like as may be to that of their sea-faring 
ancestors ; and even in their mode of navigation, they have admitted no such an entire 
change as you would suppose probable: it is true that they have so far availed them. 
selves of modern discoveries as to look to the compass instead of the stars, and that 
they have superseded the immortal Gods of their forefathers by St. Nicholas in his 
glass case, but they are not yet so confident either in their needle, or their Saint, as 
to love an open sea, and they still hug their shores as fondly as the Argonauts of 
old. Indeed they have a most unsailor-like love for the land, and I really believe 
that, in a gale of wind, they would rather have a rock-bound coast on their lee than 
no coast at all. According to the notions of an English seaman, this kind of navi- 
gation would soon bring the vessel on which it might be practised to an evil end. 
The Greek, however, is unaccountably successful in escaping the consequences of 
being ‘ jammed in,’ as it is called, upon a lee shore; he is favoured, I suppose, by 
the nature of the coast along which he sails, especially those of the many islands 
through which he threads his way in the Aigean, for there is generally, I think, 
deep water home to the very cliffs, and, besides, there are innumerable coves in 
which the dexterous sailor, who knows and loves the land so well, will contrive to 
find a shelter. 

« These seamen, like their forefathers, rely upon no winds unless they are right 
a-stern or on the quarter: they rarely go on a wind if it blows at all fresh; and if 
the adverse breeze approaches to a gale, they at once fumigate St. Nicholas, and 
put up the helm. The consequence of course is, that, under the ever-varying winds 
of the Aigean, they are blown about in the most whimsical manner. I used to 
think that Ulysses, with his ten years’ voyage, had taken his time in making Ithaca; 
but my experience in Greek navigation soon made me understand that he had, in 
point of fact, a pretty good ‘average passage.’ 

“Such are now the mariners of the Aigean: free, equal amongst themselves, 
navigating the seas of their. forefathers with the same heroic, and yet child-like 
spirit of venture, the same half-trustful reliance upon heavenly aid, they are the 
liveliest images of true old Greeks that time and the new religion have spared 
to us.” : 


He found, that in the family of the Greek vice-consul at Cyprus, 
the names of ancient heroes and sages were preserved, which had 
rather a droll effect in their modern representatives: these appel- 
latives, it is to be observed, were given to the children traditionally, 
and, as a matter of course, without any thought of exalting their per 
sonal importance by the addition of high-sounding handles to their 
patronymics. : | | 

“« Themistocles, my love, don’t fight.’—‘ Alcibiades, can’t you sit still?’— 
‘ Socrates, put down the cup.’—‘ Oh, fie! Aspasia, don’t, Oh! don’t be naughty ! 
It is true that the names were pronounced Socrahtie, Aspabsie — that is, according 


to accent, and not according to quantity; but I suppose it is scarcely now to be 
doubted that they were so sounded in ancient times.” 7 


' The eighth chapter is dévoted to a description of that remarkable 
and most eccentric person, Lady Hester Stanhope ; and it contains 
much that is really interesting, and, which is of more importance 
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when the private history of individuals is in question, bearing the 
marks of truth; but as we should spoil the chapter by dividing it, 
and as it is too long to extract entire, we must refer the reader to the 
pook itself, which we can assure him will afford him abundant enter- 


tainment 

The whole of the author’s description of the “ Holy Land,” is very 
interesting ; but as we have not room for quotations from all parts of 
the work, we pass on to his description of “ The Dead Sea: ” — 

At about three or four o’clock in the afternoon, he says, “ I caught 
a first sight of its dismal face :” — 


«J went on, and came near to those waters of Death: they stretched deeply 
into the southern desert, and before me, and all around, as far away as the eye 
could follow, blank hills piled high over hills, pale, yellow, and naked, walled up 
in her tomb for ever, the dead and damned Gomorrah, There was no fly that 
hummed in the forbidden air, but, instead, a deep stillness —no grass grew from 
the earth—no weed peered through the void sand, but, in mockery of all life, there 
were trees borne down by Jordan in some ancient flood, and these grotesquely 

ted upon the forlorn shore, spread out their grim skeleton arms, all scorched 
and charred to blackness by the heats of the long, silent years.” 


Having a curiosity, we suppose, to know how he would feel in a 
crystallised state, he bathed in its bitter waters : — 


‘ *T bathed in the Dead Sea. The ground covered by the water sloped so gradu- 
ally, that I was not only forced to ‘sneak in,’ but to walk through the water nearly 
a quarter of a mile, before I could get out of my depth. When at last I was able 
to attempt to dive, the salts held in solution made my eyes smart so sharply, that 
the pain which I thus suffered, acceding to the weakness occasioned by want of 
food, made me giddy and faint for some moments, but I soon grew better. I knew 
beforehand the impossibility of sinking in this buoyant water, but I was surprised 
to find that I could not swim at my accustomed pace; my legs and feet were lifted 
so high and dry out of the lake that my stroke was baffled, and I found myself 
kicking against the thin air, instead of the dense fluid upon which I was swimming. 
The water is perfectly bright and clear: its taste detestable. After finishing my 
attempts at swimming and diving, I took some time in regaining the shore, and 
before I began to dress, I found that the sun had already evaporated the water 
which clung to me, and that my skin was thickly encrusted with salts.” 


_ The passage of “ The Jordan” is interesting from the circumstance 
of the inhabitants assisting our author to pass the river by the same 
simple and ingenious means which history tells us was practised in 


same countries more than two thousand years ago, in Xenophon’s 
famous “ Retreat of the Ten Thousand :” — 


_“The Council now broke up,-and most ofthe men rushed madly towards me, 
ad overwhelmed me with vehement gratulations; they caressed my boots with 
much affection, and my hands were severely kissed. 
_“The Arabs now went to work in right earnest to effect the passage of the river. 
they had brought with them a great number of the skins which they use for carry- 
mg water in the desert: these they filled with air, and fastened several of them to 
small boughs which they cut from the banks of the river. In this way they con- 
Sructed a raft not more than about four feet square, but rendered buoyant by the 
Millated skins which supported it. On this a portion of my baggage was placed, 
906 was firmly tied to it by the cords used on my pack-saddles. The little raft, 
mits weighty cargo, was then gently lifted into the water, and J had the satis- 
On to see that it floated well. 









































|, =Welve of the Arabs now stripped,-.and tied inflated skins to their loins: six of 
en went down into the river, got in front of the little raft, and pulled it off a 
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few feet from the bank. The other six then dashed into the stream with loud 
shouts, and swam along after the raft, pushing from behind, Off went the craft jn 
capital style at first, for the stream was easy on the eastern side; but I saw that 
the tug was to come, for the main torrent swept round in a bend near the western 
bank of the river. 

“ The old men, with their long gray, grisly beards, stood shouting and cheering, 
praying and commanding. At length the raft entered upon the difficult part of its 
course ; the whirling stream seized and twisted it about, and then bore it rapidly 
downwards; the swimmers flagged, and seemed to be beat in the struggle. But 
now the old men on the bank, with their rigid arms uplifted straight, sent forth 
a ery and a shout that tore the wide air into tatters, and then, to make their urging 
yet more strong, they shrieked out the dreadful syllables, ‘*brahim Pasha!’ The 
swimmers, one moment before so blown and so weary, found lungs to answer the 
ery, and, shouting back the name of their great destroyer, they dashed on through 
the torrent, and bore the raft in safety to the western bank. 

“ Afterwards the swimmers returned with the raft, and attached to it the rest of 
my baggage. 1 took my seat upon the top of the cargo, and the raft, thus laden, 
passed the river in the same way, and with the same struggle as before. The skins, 
however, not being perfectly air-tight, had lost a great part of their buoyancy, so 
that I, as well as the luggage that passed on this last voyage, got wet in the waters 
of Jordan. The raft could not be trusted for another trip, and the rest of my party 
passed the river in a different and (for them) much safer way. Inflated skins were 
fastened to their loins, and, thus supported, they were tugged across by Arabs 
swimming on either side of them. The horses and mules were thrown into the 
water, and forced to swim over; the poor beasts had a hard struggle for their lives 
in that swift stream, and I thought that one of the horses would have been drowned, 
for he was too weak to gain a footing on the western bank, and the stream bore 
him down, At last, however, he swam back to the side from which he had come, 
Before dark all had passed the river except this one horse and old Shereef. He, 
poor fellow, was shivering on the eastern bank, for his dread of the passage was so 
great, that he delayed it as long as he could; and at last it became so dark, that he 
was obliged to wait till the morning. 

“T lay that night on the banks of the river; and at a little distance from me 
the Arabs kindled a fire, round which they sat in a circle. They were made most 
savagely happy by the tobacco with which I had supplied them, and they soon de- 
termined that the whole night should be one smoking festival. The poor fellows 
had only a cracked bowl, without any tube at all ; but this morsel of a pipe they 
passed round from one to the other, allowing to each a fixed number of whiffs. In 
that way they passed the whole night.” 


The feelings cherished by Christian people towards the Holy City 
are felicitously contrasted with the incongruous ideas suggested by the 
actual state of those venerated sites : — 


“ A Protestant, familiar with the Holy Scriptures, but ignorant of tradition, and 
the geography of Modern Jerusalem, finds himself a good deal ‘mazed’ when he 
first looks for the sacred sites. ‘The Holy Sepulchre is not in a field without the 
walls, but in the midst and in the best part of the town, under the roof of the great 
Church which I have been talking about: it is a handsome tomb, of oblong form, 
partly subterranean, and partly above ground; and closed in on al! sides, except 
the one by which it is entered. You descend into the interior by a few steps, and 
there find an altar with burning tapers. This is the spot which is held in greater 
sanctity than any other at Jerusalem. When you have seen enough of it, you feel 
perhaps weary of the busy crowd, and inclined for a gallop: you ask your Drago- 
man whether there will be time before sunset to procure horses and take a ride to 
Mount Calvary. Mount Calvary, Signor ?—eccolo! it is upstairs —in the first 
floor, n effect you ascend, if I remember rightly, just thirteen steps, and then 
you are shown the now golden sockets in which the crosses of our Lord and the 
two thieves were fixed. All this is startling; but the truth is, that the city having 
gathered round the Sepulchre, which is the main point of interest, has crept north- 
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ward, and thus, in great measure, are occasioned the many geographical surprises 
which puzzle the ‘ Bible Christian,’ ” 


Again: — 

«If you stay in the Holy City long enough to fall into anything like regular 
habits of amusement and occupation, and to become, in short, for the time, ‘a man 
about town’ at Jerusalem, you will necessarily lose the enthusiasm which you may 
have felt when you trod the sacred soil for the first time, and it will then seem 
almost strange to you to find’ yourself so thoroughly surrounded in all your 
daily pursuits by the sights and sounds of religion. Your hotel is a monastery — 
eour rooms are cells — the landlord is a stately abbot, and the waiters are hooded 
monks, If you walk out of the town you find yourself on the Mount of Olives, 
or in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, or on the Hill of Evil Counsel. If you mount 
your horse and extend your rambles, you will be guided to the wilderness of St. 
John, or the birthplace of our Saviour. Your club is the great Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, where everybody meets everybody every day. If you lounge 
through the town, your Bond Street is the Via Dolorosa, and the object of your 
hopeless affections is some maid or matron all forlorn, and sadly shrouded in her 
pilgrim’s robe. If you would hear music, it must be the chanting of friars — if 
you look at pictures, you see Virgins with mis-foreshortened arms, or devils out of 
drawing, or angels tumbling up the skies in impious perspective. If you would 
make any purchases, you must go again to the church doors, and when you inquire 
for the manufactures of the place, you find that they consist of double-blessed 
beads, and sanctified shells. These last are the favourite tokens which the pilgrims 
carry off with them: the shell is graven, or rather scratched, on the white side 
with a rude drawing of the Blessed Virgin, or of the Crucifixion, or some other 
seriptural subject ; and having passed this stage, it goes into the hands of a priest : 
by him it is subjected to some process for rendering it efficacious against the 
schemes of our ghostly enemy. The manufacture is then complete, and is deemed 
to be fit for use. 

“ The yillage of Bethlehem lies prettily couched on the slope of a hill. The 
sanctuary is a subterranean grotto, and is committed to the joint-guardianship of 
the Romans, Greeks, and Armenians, who vie with each other in adorning it, 
Beneath an altar gorgeously decorated, and lit with everlasting fires, there stands 
the low slab of stone which marks the holy site of the Nativity; and near to this 
is a hollow scooped out of the living rock. Here the infant Jesus was laid. Near 
the spot of the Nativity is the rock against which the Blessed Virgin was leaning, 
when she presented her babe to the adoring shepherds. 

“ Many of those Protestants who are accustomed to despise tradition, consider 
that this sanctuary is altogether unscriptural — that a grotto is not a stable, and that 
mangers are made of wood. It is perfectly true, however, that the many grottos 
and caves which are found among the rocks of Judea were formerly used for the 
Teception of cattle ; they are so used at this day: I have myself seen grottos ap- 
propriated to this purpose.” 


' Preparing for the Desert : — 


_ In acouple of days I was ready to start. ‘The way of providing for the passage 

the is this: there is an agent in the town who keeps himself in communi- 
8 with some of the desert Arabs that are hovering within a day’s journey of the 
_ A party of these, upon being guaranteed against seizure, or other ill-treat- 
-at the hands of the governor, come into the town, bringing with them the 
Rumber of camels which you require, and then they stipulate for a certain sum to 
‘ake ins the place of your destination in a giyen time. The agreement which 



























us enter into includes a safe-conduct through their country, as well as the 
‘Bite of the camels. According to the contract made with me, I was to reach 
“aito within ten days from the commencement of the journey. I had four camels ; 
tor my baggage, one for each of my servants, and one for myself. Four Arabs, 
lers of the camels, came with me on foot. My stores were a small soldier’s 























bw: bags of dried bread brought from the convent at Jerusalem, and a couple 
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of bottles of wine from the same source, two goat-skins filled with water, tea, 
sugar, a cold tongue, and (of all things in the world) a jar of Irish butter, which 
Mysseri had purchased from some merchant. There was also a small sack of char. 
coal, for the greater part of the desert through which we were to pass is destitute 
of fuel. 

“ The camel kneels to receive her load, and for a while she will allow the packing 
to go on with silent resignation, but when she begins to suspect that her master js 
putting more than a just burthen upon her poor hump, she turns round her supple 
neck, and looks sadly upon the increasing load, and then gently remonstrates against 
the wrong with the sigh of a patient wife; if sighs will not move you, she begins 
to weep ; you soon learn to pity, and soon to love her, for the sake of her gentle 
and womanish ways. 

“ You cannot, of course, put an English or any other riding saddle upon the 
back of the camel, but your quilt, or carpet, or whatever you carry for the purpose 
of lying on at night, is folded, and fastened on to the pack-saddle upon the top of 
the hump; and on this you ride, or rather sit. You sit as a man sits on a chair 
when he sits astride and faces the back of it. I made an improvement on this 
plan: I had my English stirrups strapped on to the cross bars of the pack-saddle, 
and thus, by gaining rest for my dangling legs, and gaining, too, the power of 
varying my position more easily than I could otherwise have done, I added very 
much to my comfort. Don’t forget to do as I did.” 


Charming simplicity of the Arabs in respect to robbing and cheat- 
ing: — 


“ Tt had been arranged with my Arabs that they were to bring with them all the 
food which they would want for themselves during the passage of the Desert; but 
as we rested at the end of the first day’s journey, by the. side of an Arab encamp- 
ment, my camel-men found all that they required for that night in the tents of their 
own brethren. On the evening of the second day, however, just before we had 
encamped for the night, my four Arabs came to Dthemetri, and formally announced 
that they had not brought with them one atom of food, and that they looked en- 
tirely to my supplies for their daily bread. This was awkward intelligence; we 
were now just two days deep in the Desert, and I had brought with me no more 
bread than might be reasonably required for myself and my European attendants: 
I believed at the moment (for it seemed likely enough) that the men had really 
mistaken the terms of the arrangement, and feeling that the bore of being put upon 
half-rations would be a less evil (and even to myself a less inconvenience) than the 
starvation of my Arabs, I at once told Dthemetri to assure them that my bread 
should be equally shared with all. Dthemetri, however, did not approve of this 
concession ; he assured me quite positively that the Arabs thoroughly understood 
the agreement, and that if they were now without food, they had wilfully brought 
themselves into this strait, for the wretched purpose of bettering their bargain, 
by the value of a few paras’ worth of bread. This suggestion made me look at the 
affair in a new light. I should have been glad enough to put up with the slight 
privation to which my concession would subject me, and could have borne to wit- 
ness the serusi-starvation of poor Dthemetri with a fine, philosophical calm, but it 
seemed to me that the scheme, if scheme it were, had something of audacity in It, 
and was well enough calculated to try the extent of my softness: I well knew the 
‘danger of allowing such a trial to result in a conclusion that I was one who might 
be easily managed ; and, therefore, after thoroughly satisfying myself, from Dthe- 
metri’s clear and repeated assertions, that the Arabs had really understood the 
arrangement, I determined that they should not now violate it by taking advantage 
of my position in the midst of their big Desert; so I desired Dthemetri to tell 
them that they should touch no of mine, We stopped, and the tent was 
pitched; the Arabs came to me, and prayed loudly for bread: I refused them. 

“« Then we die !’ 

*** God's will be done !’ 

“I gave the Arabs to understand that I regretted their perishing by hunger, but 
that I should bear this calmly, like any otber misfortune not my own; that, 
short, I-was: happily resigned to their fate. The men would have talked a great 








- 
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deal, but they were under the disadvantage of addressing me through a hostile in- 
ter: they looked hard upon my face, but they found no hope there; so at 
last they retired, as they pretended, to lay them down and die. : 

« In about ten minutes from this time I found that the Arabs were busily cook- 
ing their bread! Their pretence of having brought no food was false, and was 
only invented for the purpose of saving it. They had a good bag of meal, which 
they had contrived to stow away under the baggage, upon one of the camels, in 
such a way as to escape notice. In Europe, the detection of a scheme like this 
would have occasioned a disagreeable feeling between the master and the delin- 
quent, but you would no more recoil from an Oriental on account of a matter of 
this sort, than in England you would reject a horse that had tried and failed to 
throw you. Indeed, I felt quite good-humouredly towards my Arabs, because they 
had so wofully failed in their wretched attempt, and because, as it turned out, I 
had done what was right: they, too, poor fellows, evidently began to like me im- 
mensely, on account of the hard-heartedness which had enabled me to baffle their 


scheme.” 


But though, according to the author’s account, these Arabs, or this 
class of them at least, are great rascals, it is exceedingly satisfactory 
for them to feel that they bake their bread in precisely the same way 
as in the days of Mahomet : — 


“The Arabs adhere to those ancestral principles of bread-baking which have been 
sanetioned by the experience of ages. The very first baker that ever lived must 
have done his work exactly as the Arab does at this day. He takes some meal, and 
holds it out in the hollow of his hands, whilst his comrade pours over it a few drops 
of water; he then mashes up the moistened flour into a paste, which he pulls into 
small pieces, and thrnsts into the embers. His way of baking exactly resembles 
the craft or mystery of roasting chesnuts, as practised by children: there is the 
same prudence and circumspection in choosing a good berth for the morsel — the 
same enterprise and self-sacrificing valour in pulling it out with the fingers.” 


A sunshiny day in the Desert : — 


“ As long as you are journeying in the interior of the Desert, you have no par- 
ticular point to make for as your resting-place. The endless sands yield nothing 
small stunted shrubs ; even these fail after the first two or three days, and from that 
time you pass over broad plains — you pass over newly-reared hills — you pass 
through valleys that the storm of the last week has dug, and the hills and the val- 
leys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, and only sand, and sand, and sand again. The 

: earth is so samely, that your eyes turn towards heaven — towards heaven, I mean, 
m the sense of sky. You look to the Sun, for he is your task-master, and by him 
you know the measure of the work that you have done, and the measure of the 
work that remains for you to do. He comes when you strike your tent in the 
early Morning; and then, for the first hour of the day, as you move forward 
on camel, he stands at your near side, and makes you know that the whole 
day's. toil is before you. Then, for a while, and a long while, ‘you see him no 
more, for you are veiled, and shrouded, and dare not look upon the greatness of his 
glory; but you know where he strides over head, by the touch of his flaming 
sword, No words are spoken ; but your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, your skin 
fOws, your shoulders ache, — and, for sights, you see the pattern and the web of the 
lk that come eur eyes, and the glare of the outer light. Time labours on — your 
“90 glows, and your shoulders ache, your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, and you see 

we Same pattern in the silk, and the same glare of light beyond ; but conquering Time 
marches on, and by and by the descending Sun has compassed the Heaven, and now 
mtly your right arm, and throws your lank shadow over ¢he sand, right 
meng on the way for Persia. Then, again, you look upon his face, for his power is 

letled in his beauty, and the redness of flames has become the redness of roses — 
| cloud that fled in the morning now comes to his sight once more — 
shing, yet still comes on — comes burning with blushes, yet hastens, and 
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Our traveller meets a countryman in the Desert. The description 
of the meeting, or rather of the passing, is so curiously illustrative of 
the manners and customs of the English people, and so mighty 
comical withal, that we transcribe the passage entire : — 


“ T can understand the sort of amazement of the Orientals at the scantiness of 
the retinue with which an Englishman passes the Desert, for I was somewhat 
struck myself when I saw one of my countrymen making his way across the wilder. 
ness in this simple style. At first there was a mere moving speck in the horizon: 
my party, of course, became all alive with excitement, and there were many sie. 
mises. Soon it appeared that three laden camels were approaching, and that two 
of them carried riders: in a little while we saw that one of the riders wore the 
European dress, and at last the travellers were pronounced to be an English gen- 
tleman and his servant ; by their side there was a couple, I think, of Arabs on foot, 
and this was the whole party. 

« You, — you love sailing, — in returning from a cruise to the English coast, you 
cee often enough a fisherman’s humble boat far away from all shores, with an ugly, 
Liack sky above, and an angry sea beneath ; — you watch the grisly old man at the 
helm, carrying bis craft with strange skill through the turmoil of waters, and the 
boy, supple-limbed; yet weather-worn already, and with steady eyes that look 
through the blast, — you see him understanding commandments from the jerk of 
his father’s white eyebrow, — now belaying, and now letting go, — now scrunching 
himself down into mere ballast, or baling out Death with a pipkin. Stale enough 
is the sight, and yet, when I see it, I always stare anew, and witha kind of Titanic 
exultation, because that a poor boat, with the brain of a man and the hands of a 
boy on board, can match herself so bravely against black Heaven and Ocean: well, 
so when you have travelled for days and days over an Eastern Desert, without 
meeting the likeness of a human being, and then at last see an English shooting- 
jacket and his servant come listlessly slouching along from out of the forward 
horizon, you stare at the wide unproportion between this slender company and the 
boundless plains of sand through which they are keeping their way. 

“ This Englishman, as I afterwards found, was a military man returning to his 
country from India, and crossing the Desert at this part im order to go through 
Palestine. As for me, I had come pretty straight from England, and so here we 
met in the wilderness at about half way from our respective starting points. As 
we approached each other, it became with me a question whether we should speak. 
I thought it likely that the stranger would accost me, and, in the event of his doing 
so, I was quite ready to be as sociable and chatty as I could be, according to my 
nature ; but still I could not think of any thing particular that I had to say to him. 
Of course, among civilised people, the not having anything to say is no excuse at 
all for not speaking; but I was shy, and indolent, and I felt no great wish to stop 
and talk like a morning visitor, in the midst of those broad solitudes, ‘The tra- 
veller, perhaps, felt as I did, for, except that we lifted our hands to our caps, and 
waved our arms in courtesy, we passed each other as if we had passed in Bond 
Street. Our attendants, however, were not to be cheated of the delight that they 
felt in speaking to new listeners, and héaring fresh voices once more. The masters, 

efore, had no sooner passed each other, than their respective servants quictly 

ped and entered into conversation. As soon as my camel found that her com- 
panions were not following her, she caught the social feeling, and refused to go on. 
I felt the absurdity of the situation, anid determined to accost the stranger, if only 
to avoid the awkwardness of remaining stuck fast in the Desert whilst our servants 
were amusing themselves, With this intent I turned round my camel. J found 
that he gatteak officer, who had passed me by about thirty or forty yards, was ¢x- 
actly in the same predicament as myself. I put my now willing camel in motion, 
and rode up towards the stranger, who, seeing this, followed my example, and came 
forward to meet me. He was the first to speak: hé was much too courteous t0 
address me as if he admitted the possibility of my wishing to accost him from any 
feeling of mere sociability, or ci like love of vain talk ; on the contrary, he a 
once attributed my advances to a laudable wish of acquiring statistical information ; 
and, accordingly, when we got up within speaking distance, he said, ‘ I dare say yoU 
wish to know how the plague is going on at Cairo?’ and then he went on to say; 
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he regretted that his information did not enable him to give me in numbers a per- 
fectly accurate statement of the daily deaths, He afterwards talked pleasant] y 
enough upon other and less ghastly subjects. I thought him manly and intelligent 
—4 worthy one of the few thousand strong Englishmen to whom the Empire of 
India is committed.” 


As some of our readers may be desirous of being acquainted with 
the mode of buying and selling female slaves at Cairo, we extract 
the following account of the process for their information : — 


« | went round the bazaars: it seemed to me that pipes and arms were cheaper 
here than at Constantinople, and I should advise you therefore, if you go to both 
to prefer the market of Cairo. I had previously bought several of such 

things at Constantinople, and did not choose to encumber myself, or, to speak more 
honestly, I did not choose to disencumber my purse by making any more purchases, 
In the open slave market I saw about fifty girls exposed for sale, but all of them 
black, or ‘invisible’ brown. A slave agent took me to some rooms in the upper 
story of the building, and also into several obscure houses in the neighbourhood, 
with a view to show me some white women. The owners raised various objections 
to the display of their ware, and well they might, for I had not the least notion of 
ing: some refused on account of the illegality of the proceeding, and others 
declared that all transactions of this sort were completely out of the question as 
long as the plague was raging. I only succeeded im seeing one white slave who 
was for sale; but on this one the owner affected to set an immense value, and raised 
my expectations to a high pitch, by saying that the girl was Circassian, and was 
‘fair as the full Moon.’ After a good deal of delay, I was at last led into a room, 
at the farther end of which was that mass of white linen which indicates an Eastern 
woman ; she was bid to uncover her face, and I presently saw that, though very far 
from being good looking, according to my notion of beauty, she had not been in- 
aptly desctibed by the man who compared her to the full moon, for her large face 
was perfectly round, and perfectly white. Though very young, she was neverthe- 
less extremely fat. She gave me the idea of having been got up for sale,— of 
having been fattened, and whitened by medicines, or by some peculiar diet. I was 
firmly determined not to see any more of her than the face; she was perhaps dis- 
gusted at this my virtuous resolve, as weil as with my personal appearance ; per- 
haps she saw my distaste and disappointment; perhaps she wished to gain favour 
with her owner by showing her attachment to his faith ; — at all events she hollaed 
Pr very lustily, and very decidedly, that ‘she would not be bought by the In- 


_ We copy the following description of the celebrated trick of an 
yptian magician, not on account of its novelty, because it has been 
en described before, but for its exquisite portraiture of Dr. Keate, 
which is perfectly delicious, and cannot fail to be in the highest de- 
gtee gratifying to all Etonians. We may take occasion to add a fact 
which, doubtless, remains as a traditional legend at the College of in- 

se interest, namely, that this is the same Dr. Keate who signalized 
his accession to the head-mastership (succeeding the mild and amiable 


» 


Dr. Goodall) about five and thirty years ago, by flogging sixty boys 
# one prodigious flagellation at the time of the “Great Booing.” 
auere thust be many who remember those glorious martyrs sitting on 
feng wall (uneasily may be) opposite Yonge’s after the operation. 
“mis, which was one of the most brilliant exploits of vigorous autho- 
MY ever perpetrated at that renowned seat of incipient learning, 
suck such a salutary terror into the hearts of the disaffected as 
MPOKS thé heart of the rebellion, and established the head master for a 
‘Sime in a despotic supremacy over that juvenile republic. But 
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to return to our author and his most graphic delineation of the out. 
ward and visible man; inside he was stuffed full of Greek : — 


« Whilst I remained at Cairo, I thought it worth while to see something of the 
Magicians, because I considered that these men were in some sort the descendants 
of those who contended so stoutly against the superior power of Aaron. I there. 
fore sent for an old man who was held to be the chief of the Magicians, and desired 
him to show me the wonders of his art, The old man looked and dressed his cha. 
racter exceedingly well; the vast turban, the flowing beard, and the ample robes 
were all that one could wish in the way of appearance. The first experiment (a 
very stale one) which he attempted to perform for me was that of attempting to 
show the forms and faces of my absent friends, not to me, but to a boy brought in 
from the streets for the purpose, and said to be chosen at random. A mangale (pan 
of burning charcoal) was brought into my room, and the Magician, bending over 
it, sprinkled upon the fire some substances which must have consisted partly of 
spices, or sweetly burning woods, for immediately a fragrant smoke arose, which 
curled around the bending form of the wizard the while that he pronounced his first 
incantations. When these were over, the boy was made to sit down, and a common 
green shade was bound over his brow; then«the wizard took ink, and, still con. 
tinuing his incantations, wrote certain mysterious figures upon the boy's palm, and 
directed him to rivet his attention to these marks, without looking aside for an 
instant: again the incantations proceeded, and after a while the boy, being seem- 
ingly a little agitated, was asked whether he saw anything on the palm of his hand; 
he declared that he saw a kind of military procession, with flags and banners, which 
he described rather minutely. I was then called upon to name the absent person 
whose form was to be made visible. I named Keate. You were not at Eton, and 
I must tell you, therefore, what manner of man it was that I named, though | 
think you must have some idea of him already, for wherever, from utmost Canada 
to Bundeleund,— wherever there was the whitewashed wall of an officer’s room, or 
of any other apartment in which English gentlemen are forced to kick their heels, 
there, likely enough (in the days of his reign), the head of Keate would be seen, 
scratched or drawn with those various degrees of skill which one observes in the 
representations of Saints. Anybody, without the least notion of drawing, could 
still draw a speaking, nay, scolding likeness of Keate. If you had no pencil, you 
could draw him well enough with a poker, or the leg of a chair, or the smoke of a 
candle. He was little more (if more at all) than five feet in height, and was not 
very great in girth ; but in this space was concentrated the pluck of ten battalions. 
He had a really noble voice, which he could modulate with great skill ; but he had 
also the power of quacking like an angry duck, and he almost always adopted this 
mode of communication in order to inspire respect ; he was a capital scholar, but 
his ingenious learning had not ‘softened his manners,’ and had ‘ permitted them to 
be fierce’ tremendously fierce; he had the most complete command over his 
temper — I mean over his good temper, which he scarcely ever allowed to appear: 
you ceuld not put him out of humour — that is, out of the i/l-humour which he 
thought to be fitting for a head-master. His red, shaggy eyebrows were so prominent, 
that he habitually used them as arms and hands for the purpose of pointing out any 
object towards which he wished to direct attention. The rest of his features were 
equally striking in their way, and were all and all his own. He wore a fancy dress, 

resembling the costume of Napoleon, and partly that of a widow-woman. | 
not er rerenty have named anybody more decidedly differing in ap- 
pearance from the rest of the human race. | 


*«* Whom do you name ?’—*‘I name John Keate,’—‘ Now, what do you see?’ 
said the wizard to the boy. —‘I see,’ answered the boy, ‘I see a fair girl with 
golden hair, blue eyes, pallid face, rosy lips.’, There was a shot! I shouted out 
nape 24 inne of the wizard, who, perceiving the grossness of lis 


m 
failure, the boy must have known sin (for none but the innocent can 
see truth), and accordingly kicked him down stairs.” 

We might continue our quotations until we had transferred the 
whole of this most delightful book to the pages of our review ; but we 
must conclude with one extract more relating to the instinct of the 
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camel; for to speak of a work relating to Eastern travel, and of the 
passage of the Desert, without alluding to “The Ship of the Desert,” 
would be an omission quite unpardonable : — 


« The camels with which I traversed this part of the Desert were very different 
in their ways and habits from those which you get on a frequented route. They 
were never led. There was not the slightest sign of a track in this part of the 
Desert, but the camels never failed to choose the right line. By the direction 
taken at starting, they knew, I suppose, the point (some encampment) for which 
they were to make. ‘There is always a leading camel (generally, I believe, th 
eldest), who marches foremost, and determines the path for the whole party. If it 
happens that no one of the camels has been accustomed to lead the others, there is 
very great difficulty in making a start; if you foree your beast forward for a mo- 
ment, he will contrive to wheel and draw back, at the same time looking at one of 
the other camels with an expression and gesture exactly equivalent to ‘aprés vous,’ 
The responsibility of finding the way is evidently assumed very unwillingly. After 
some time, however, it becomes understood that one of the beasts has reluctantly 
consented to take the lead, and he accordingly advances for that purpose. For a 
minute or two he goes on with much indecision, taking first one line, and then 
another; but soon, by the aid of some mysterious sense, he discovers the true direc- 
tion, and follows it steadily from morning till night. When once the leadership is 
established, you cannot by any persuasion, and can scarcely by any force, induce a 
junior camel to walk one single step in advance of the chosen guide.” 


We have now, we think, done justice to the author of this enter- 
taining book ; and we have no hesitation in saying that no one can 
read it without being charmed with the buoyancy of spirit, and the 
joyousness of heart which accompany its vivid descriptions of Eastern 
life and scenery. We cordially hope that the author will take 
another journey to the East, or any other part of the globe, and write 
4 book about it; — it is sure to be a good one. 


Memorials of a Tour on the Continent; to which are added Miscel- 
‘ellaneous Poems. By Rosert Snow, Esq. London: William 
Pickering. 1845. 


THERE is a clever essay among the prose contents of this volume 
under the title of “Observations on Imitation, and especially Sculp- 
ture, suggested by Works of Art at home and abroad.” As a 


specimen of the author’s style and matter we make the following 
extract : — 


“Juyenal’s ‘nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum’—the ‘felt but undefined ’— 
seems at first the only account to be given of the pleasure enjoyed in the con- 
uplation of works of art, and especially of Sculpture: but a little consideration 
shows it to be analogous to the pleasure derived from a simile, which Dr. Johnson 
to be ‘the discovery of likeness between two actions in their general nature 
umilar, or of causes terminating by different operations in some resemblance of 

-’ And again he says, ‘ A simile may be compared to lines converging in a point, 
“8 More excellent as the lines approach from greater distance.’ — Life of Addison. 
Me in—*A simile, to be perfect, must both illustrate and ennoble the subject ; 
tnd'show it to the understanding in a clearer view, and display it to the fancy with 
Steater dignity.’ Life of Pope. So, under the hands of the sculptor, a block of 
uri, every way most unlike the living subject, becomes an enchanting object of 
weMectual contemplation. And this is effected (as I shall again have occasion to 
mark) by the influence of form alone; for in sculpture, the effects of light and 











iad » and of perspective, are impossible; and any attempt at a closer approach to 
1845.—no, 1v. VOL, Iv. D D 
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reality by colouring, or other adventitious aids— any mistaken substitution of 
deception for imitation — must defeat its own purpose, and tend, like an exhibition 
of wax work, to surprise without pleasing the spectator, and to overwhelm him 
beneath an ineffectual load of detail, and lifeless exemplification. 

“ Seulpture is pre-eminently distinguished by its purely abstract quality — its 
ideality — its admitting of but one style, or, rather, admitting of none — its holding 
the letter in entire subjection to the spirit of the subject — its rejection of realities 
for the expression of essential verities. If it falls but a little short of this degree of 
excellence, it is at once repudiated, The sculptor who would pride himself upon 
his skill in the expression of detail, and rest in that as an end, thenceforwards loses 
caste ; 


‘ Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 
Nesciet’ Blaee e . ; 
Horace. 


All tours de force — all petty triumphs — all false appliances and means, are 
equally unworthy of his calling. Of this false character are the three follow. 
ing pieces of sculpture in the Chapel of San Severo at Naples; the Modesty 
(so called) by Corradini; Man in the toils of Vice by Queirolo; and the dead 
Christ, by Giuseppe San Martino; to which we might add, the popular figures 
of Tam O’Shanter and Souter Johnny, that were exhibited some years ago in 
our own country. It is not from such efforts as the above, but it is from the 
pure and abstract specimens of the art, that the mind’s eye, as it were, acquires the 
power of restoring a mutilated statue ; -for, provided the relic be first-rate, however 
its material shape may have been injured, the spectator recals without effort the 
form of the original conception, as though it were immortal and indiscerptible. 
The Theseus and the Ilissus in the British Museum, and the Antinous in the 
Vatican, are grand examples of this. Further, these very qualities of loftiness and 
abstraction in form and character exclude nearly all expression from the coun- 
tenance of a statue, except that which is given to it by the position of the head, 
The celebrated group of the wrestlers, in the Florence gallery, offers a well-known 
example. Their features are perfectly calm and unmoved, though the figures 
themselves appear engaged in the most violent bodily action. On the other hand, 
the malignant scowl of Canova’s gladiators, in the Vatican, adds nothing to the 
expression conveyed in their attitudes, and can hardly fail to shock the spectator. 
Again, who, in witnessing first-rate stage dancing, ever thinks of inquiring whether 
the performer’s countenanee is beautiful or not ? Such exhibitions would be equally 
effective though the performer wore a mask. Every one must have observed that 
even in grotesque pantomime, the masks then worn rarely fail to bear the appear- 
ance of varying their expression with the attitudes of the performers. Such is the 
all-sufficiency of the poetry of form. Hence, however, it follows that sculpture is 
necessarily tied down to rigorous accuracy of outline. For who could bear dispro- 
portion in a statue? who could enter upon a physical question of thews and sinews, 
when called upon to feel deeply, and to generalize upon moral attributes? More- 
over, a statue, being a solid, is, geometrically speaking, of three dimensions; and 
is, on that very account, brought into such palpable, close, unprotected contact — 
such immediate juxta-position and comparison, with surrounding objects and the 
breathing world, that it requires to be ensured from meeting with positive con- 
tempt by the magic influence of its abstract qualities, with which, as with a kind 
of divinity, it must be hedged about, or perish. The unities of time and place in4 
piece of sculpture, are, of course, perfect ; and it is further imperative on the sculp- 
tor to preserve its unity of'action perfect. The roughest design ever modelled — 
the rudest sketeh ever dashed off— will be more pleasing than the finished statue 
that does not quite succeed. It is scarcely too much to say that the sculptor 
ventures for complete success or for total failure. And since the sculptor cannot 
have a style, he cannot become popular. There cannot be a Hunt or a Wilkie 


“ In painting, the case is wholly different, A picture is a surface, and is therefore, 
geometrically speaking, of two dimensions only. Its unities of time and place a 
necessarily, as in a piece of sculpture, perfect ; and so ought its unity of action ' 
be; albeit, greater latitude is aligwea to the painter in its developement. 4); 
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some latitude is allowed him even as regards the unity of time; for a picture may, 
as it often does, present circumstances to the spectator, which assist in telling the 
story, but which could not have occurred at one and the same instant. Besides, the 
painter produces his effect by a knowledge of colouring, light and shade, outline, 
and perspective ; each indeed requiring separate study, but each contributing its 
distinct resources, combining at last in favour of the painter. Many faults in the 
above particulars are venial: nor is it true, as sometimes asserted, that false draw- 
ing in a picture is as unpardonable as false grammar in writing.* Not because the 
art of painting has in itself no abstract quality ; far from it ; but because the faults 
can be artificially concealed; they, therefore, do not interfere with the delight of 
the spectator. In matters of art, ‘ce ne pas pécher que pécher en silence.’ 

“ Sir Joshua Reynolds ( Notes to Fresnoy, 37) says, —‘ From the various ancient 
paintings which have come down to us, we may form a judgment with tolerable 
accuraey of the excellencies and the effects of the arts among the ancients. There 
can be no doubt but that the same correctness of design was required from the 
painter as from the sculptor ; and if what has happened in the case of sculpture, had 
likewise happened in regard to their paintings, and we had the good fortune to 

what the ancients themselves esteemed their master-pieces, I have no doubt 
but we should find their figures as correctly drawn as the Laocoon, and probably 
coloured like Titian.’ But, with deference, does it necessarily follow that the 
painters contemporary with the sculptor of the Laocoon would even in their 
‘masterpieces’ always draw unerringly, although they must be supposed to have 
perfectly understood the principles of drawing? Further, how can a statue be said 
tobe ‘dtawn’? Drawing is a word which can only be applied to that which is 
supposed to be behind, and which is exhibited or projected upon, a plane surface, 
which is the limit of the approach that the object in a picture can make towards the 
spectator; and the world of painting, as it were, thus becomes a region safely re- 
moved from the interference of external objects. Hence, it follows that the lowest 
degree of the art, down to the positively bad, and even wretched, will never be 
without advocates and supporters ; because a picture never can cease altogether to 
be imitation— never through the meretricious blandishments of false taste, to 
whatever pitch of enormity they may be carried, can risk the entire loss of its 
denomination and character ; a loss which infallibly befals the sculpture that sinks 
at all below a certain limit, or oversteps the modesty of the rules that are naturally, 
and not arbitrarily, assigned to it. The Transfiguration of Raphael, and the veriest 
sign-post daub, are both of them pictures: but the Theseus of the Parthenon, 
and Wyatt’s Newfoundland dog in variegated marbles, are not both of them 
statues, ) 

“Tn cottimon parlance a particular figure or limb in a picture is often said to 
appear to come out of the canvas. This only means that it is more prominent 
than the other component parts of the picture: the very utmost it can do is to 
appear to push the plane of the canvas before it; for, otherwise, it-would be an 
imitation of a basso-rilievo, and not a picture. Anomalies are to be met with in 
the works of the early painters, that are neither examples of, nor exceptions to, 

thing that has here been stated. To take a solitary instance, in the Brera 
gully at Milan, is a painting by Carlo Crivelli (a. p. 1412) of the Virgin and 
Child, with attendant saints, in three compartments; each compartment being 
painted, not upon a plane, but upon a convex surface of wood. Several ornaments 
appertaining to the dresses of the figures; and the keys borne by St. Peter, are 
attached bodily by gilt wires to the external surface of the painting. But from the 
of the outlines, the palpable erroneousness of the perspective, which 
Tenders criticism impossible, and the severe character of the whole, the above 
peculiarities do not in the least detract from its effect, which, owing to its sentiment 
and rich colouring, is very grand and solemn. 





* “Tt is possible to throw a veil even over a grammatical error. For example, in 
Book of Common Prayer, in the exordium + ‘ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, and hath preserved you 
m the great danger of Child-birth ; &c.’— the beauty of the rhythm is such that 
not 
” 


EF 


io immediately pérceived that the verb‘ hath preserved’ has no nominative 
ak 


3 Dp 2? 
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“ Painting may, with the greatest propriety, consist of large groups of figures; 
further instance of the latitude allowed to the painter in the developement of his 
action. But in sculpture, if an historical subject, for example, consisting perhaps 
of fifteen or twenty personages, were attempted to be represented, though each 
particular figure, like the figures in the Niobe gallery at Florence, might be ad. 
mirably executed, yet the whole would be little better than a spectral assemblage 
encroaching to an intolerable degree upon external objects. Of this nature is the 
uncouth, ill-devised monument erected to the memory of Canova in the church of 
the Frari at Venice, which I cannot believe to have been designed by himself. 
Again, Samson slaying the Philistines might be represented in painting, but not in 
sculpture. Again, the celebrated marble group of the Dirce, at Naples, may be 
objected to on account of the number of figures it contains. Another, and a very 
singular instance, is the marble group of the fall of Lucifer and his angels, by 
Agostino Fagiolato, in the Palazzo Papafava at Padua. It is about five feet high, 
and contains sixty figures; the whole being said to be cut out of a single block. 
In spite of the ingenuity exhibited by the artist, it strikes the eye at once that the 
whole is supported by a base which is of greater diameter than any other part of 
the group, so that a pyramid of figures is represented, a form which of necessity 
carries the eye upwards instead of downwards, and suggests the idea of a rise in- 
stead of a fall. Moreover, under its glass case, when seen from a little distance, it 
looks, owing to its complexity, not unlike a specimen of stalactite, or some calcareous 
marine formation, such as we see in museums of natural history. It is perhaps the 
most curious example of perverted art in existence. In all these examples the unity 
of action is violated. At the same time, such subjects may very properly be re- 
presented in a cameo or intaglio, or in a basso-rilievo, in which the figures are, as 
in a picture, referred to one general plane surface; a principle certainly acknow- 
ledged in the following graphic passage from the Promessi Sposi (cap. iv. ), where 
it is said of two persons, neither of whom will suffer the other to take the wall — 
* Quei due si venivano incontro, entrambi stretti alla muraglia, come due figure di 
basso rilievo ambulanti.’ Again, the fine spiral illusion of Trajan’s column affords 
a magnificent example of the properties of basso-rilievo. Alto-rilievos, on the 
contrary, are rarely finely conceived. In them statuary appears to be applied bodily 
to a background, to which they are hardly referable; and this gives them a con- 
fused character. Their fault is a lack of distinctness of purpose; their unity of 
action is broken and disturbed ; the spectator is left in doubt whether the artist 
intended them to be, geometrically speaking, of two or of three dimensions.” 


With respect to the verses on various subjects and in many forms 
of metre, we have made an extract from those which appear to us the 
best under the head of “ Spezzia,” and relating to the death of 
Shelley : — 


«“ Turn now this way. By yonder narrow creek 
The savage Magra pours his torrent flood 
Into the bay: and further yet (your eyes 
Are good) among the cliffs you may descry 
The fishing town Lerici; once the home 
Of hapless Shelley. Well his tale is known, 
So touching, and so touchingly disclosed 
By her with whom the mellow grief survives : 
But it is good to dwell upon it here. 

Here in his bauble boat the poet sail’d 

With every breeze that blew ; rode still afloat 
At morn, and eve, or weltering at mid-day ; 
And with imaginative soul drank in 

The inspiration of Italian skies. 

Oft paddled to some cavern in the rocks 

By moonlight, on the calm phosphoric sea, 
There to pour out melodious verse, what time 
The village girls, half sea-maids, wildly sang 
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To the reverberant rocks, strange madrigals, 

Or footed in the surf their gamesome rounds. 
Fearless, one summer-morn he left the bay 

For the wide ocean, and with prosperous winds 
Sail’d to Livorno: but on his return, 

By those who stood on shore, a thunder-cloud 
Enveloping the ocean like a pall, 

Was seen to blot his vessel from all view. 

It pass’d off, and he was not: not a speck, 
Howe’er minute, was on the ocean: O 

The heart-sickening hours for those who watch’d for him 
With chill forebodings, and with fluttering hearts ! . 
There lay the uniform blank of sea, that gave 
No certain tidings! but left ample place 

For miserable doubt, report, and hope 

Beyond all hope: the spot alone was mark’d 
Where he was last seen on the purple sea.* 

But soon the truth was manifest. His corse 
Was wash’d on shore. His boat was after found 
In twice five fathom sunk. But here the tale 
Ends not. Perhaps the law’s severity 

That from dire pestilence defends this coast 

To you may be unknown. ‘The public weal 
Requires it, and so runs the law’s decree, 

(In truth, severer seeming than is need,) 

That all things cast on shore be straight consumed 
To ashes, and be scatter’d to the winds, 

And thus the rites of burial were denied 

To one, a Briton, in a foreign land 

Untimely dead. And they who loved him best, 
By supplications and unwearied prayers, 

Hardly prevail’d to wrest tlie stubborn law 
Aside thus far, a bare permission gaining 

To gather up his ashes. A dear friend 
Lighted the funeral pile, and the remains 
Collected. And when all at length was done, 
In self-devoted friendship, how unfeign’d ! 

He came with scorch’d and blister’d hands, and stood 
Before her, who a wife’s most grievous loss 
Bewail’d, and to her charge the casket gave 
That held all left on earth of one so dear. 

I knew not Shelley ; but if e’er the gift 

Of song on mortal was bestow’d, ’twas his. 
Often and often have his melodies, 

Sweeter than music heard in morning dreams, 
Drawn down my cheeks refined luxurious tears. 
I will no more. His memory must live. 

His ashes, gather’d in a golden urn, 

Repose at Rome, by Cestius’ pyramid, 

In a sweet spot where earliest violets blow, 
Which you, I hope, will visit soon with me. 


*‘ But the sun sinks apace ; and in the east 
Mysteriously the snowy Apennines, 
With uniniaginable tints of gray, 
Come out upon the sky emblazon’d o’er 
With the reflection of his western throne, 





* Verbatim from Mrs. Shelley's account of the event. 
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Waited upon by flaming ministers. 

The universal canopy of heaven 

Is fleck’d with fire; cold lies the earth beneath ; 
But under such a firmament, how fair !” 


Spezzia, November, 1843, 


Double Entry elucidated: an improved Method of teaching Book. 
keeping. By B.F. Foster, author of “Prize Essay on the best 
Method of teaching Penmanship,” “ Elementary Copy Books,” “The 
Counting-house Assistant,” “ Hints to Young Tradesmen,” &c, 
London: Souter and Law, Fleet Street. 


Tue best way to keep books is not to lend them; but this does not 
relate to keeping books in that sense, but to book-keeping. 

With respect to literary men, the keeping of their accounts by one 
description of double-entry cannot but be particularly agreeable ; we 
mean the double entry which is occasioned by a second edition. As 
to their keeping accounts by any sort of entry, happy is the author 
who has money enough to receive and pay away, to render the keep- 
ing of his accounts a matter of important study! However, that is 
neither here nor there. 

We like this book because it has a philosophical air about it: it is 
divided into parts, the theoretical and the practical. This shows that 
the writer knows what he is about, and has a due sense of the in- 
portance of his subject. His illustrations, however, in the form of 
tables, containing items of “Cash received,” and “ Available Assets,” 
are rather tantalising. But really it is a good and useful book, and 
one of the best of the sort that has come under our observations, and 
we particularly recommend it for the initiation of the young into the 
mysteries of book-keeping, for whose use it is specially designed. 


[| It is particularly requested that any Works of any Description 
sent to Hood’s Magazine for Review be addressed to the Editor to 
the care of Mr. Renshaw, 356, Strand. | 








STATE OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


Locke said long since, that one of the principal causes of the dif- 
ferences of opinion among men, was the differences of signification 
attached to words; and that, if people would agree on the precise 
meaning of the words which they used to express their ideas, they 
could dispute less about things. 

To effect that desirable object, is one of the uses of Etymology. 

Nor let the general reader hastily suppose that the study of ety- 
mology is useful only for the purpose of tracing the origin of lan- 
guages. Etymology is the great adjunct of history. Where traditional 
knowledge or written testimony fails, etymology steps in, and by 
proving the derivation of words proves the derivation of nations ; and 
the evidence of the migration of the inhabitants of countries, at par- 
ticular periods especially, which etymology affords, is one of not the 
least important parts of human knowledge. 

There is something more in the scientific etymology of a single 
language, than was supposed when the notion universally prevailed, 
that the words of one people had descended to numerous others in 
various proportions, which were again transmitted, in a like irregu- 
larity of quantity, to tribes and nations of later growth— when 
parallel descent from a common parent was hardly ever imagined ; 
and when the moment that two forms of speech bore a resemblance, 
it was concluded that one must be the offspring of the other.* This 
fundamental error was exploded by the cultivation of comparative 

logy, to which in every language there are materials for af- 
wding important contributions, though sometimes deeply hidden in 
its bosom. 

Upon the nice and accurate analysis of single words, and even 
sometimes monosyllables into their elements, so as to detect their 

sense, and enable the investigator to classify them with 
= which they bear little or no visible or audible resemblance, 
depends the entire structure of the more noble and comprehensive 
Science of ethnography. It is due to this patient and laborious pro- 
cess, that languages widely separated have been restored, as it were, to 
their paternal. homes, and grouped in families; and that the pristine 
connection of people, the most remote in age and geographical po- 
sition, is traced from point to point, so as ultimately to present an 
unbroken connection of races and tongues from morning to evening, 
from the east of the Himalaya to the west of Hecla. Besides this 
arger use of etymology in its special application, the science pos- 
sesses its peculiar utility. ‘To determine with precision the minute 
shades of difference in a numerous class of vocables occurring in the 
languages of all cultivated people, and known as their synonymous 
terms, by developing the sensible idea on which each was originally 
onst » is one of its advantages, and a certain means to prevent 
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the ambiguity and confusion, which popular and familiar conversation 
has a tendency to introduce into speech. Besides, the minute una- 
lysis of the words of a language gratifies no ignoble or irrational 
curiosity, since it brings to the light of day the thoughts of our fore. 
fathers in an age inaccessible to history, and enables us to ascertain 
the impressions made upon their minds by the sensible objects around 
them, and the qualities which appeared to them most prominent or 
most considerable. In this point of view, special etymology is the 
anatomy of the human mind. 

The English language, with its copious admixture of foreign terms 
and idiom, but with its Teutonic foundation and Teutonic influences 
pervading every part and exerting irrepressible dominion over its in- 
ternal economy, offers peculiar temptations to research. From the 
gigantic strides which Philology has made within little more than the 
last half century, leaving immense facilities for pursuit at every stage 
of her progress, a reasonable belief might be entertained by those who 
are not conversant in such matters, that the sources and affinities of 
this language had also been investigated with a correspondent success. 
The contrary, however, is the melancholy fact ; and the etymologists, to 
whom English is the mother tongue, and who, within this period of bril- 
liant discoveries in the sister dialects, have professedly undertaken the 
task, do not show themselves superior to the random conjectures and 
frivolous conceits of Junius, Skinner, and Minshew. Whether it bea 
national reproach or not, the only two works which the people speaking 
English consult as authorities for information respecting the derivation 
of their words, are flatly contradicted in every instance to which sound 
philological principles are applied to test their accuracy. The one is 
a dictionary, the production of an American, Dr. Noah Webster, and 
is a work internally exhibiting great pretensions, through an osten- 
tatious collection of foreign words of similar orthography, but of little 
value in discovering the primary signification of the terms, for the 
elucidation of which they are adduced. The other etymological 
lexicon is the work of Dr. Richardson, and originally appeared in the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana. It was published separately in 1836, 
and not long since a new edition appeared. This dictionary is truly 
inestimable, if considered solely with reference to the series of quota- 
tions illustrating the history of each word fromicthe earliest times. 
The labour and research employed upon this dietionary must be 
immense; but, considered as an etymological production, it is an 
entire failure’; for it is founded on the same principles and often 
consists of the same kind of investigations that brought the older 
school of etymology, with the science itself, into contempt. The 
author frequently quotes Junius, Schiller, Haltaus, Wachter, and Lhre, 
for the Teutonic derivations, but neither he nor Dr. Webster appears 
ever to have sought for information in the later and far more valuable 
dictionaries and disquisitions of the German philologers. Of Adelungs 
Worterbuch, the steinisches Idiotokon, the Bremisches Sixisches 
Worterbuch, Grimm’s extraordinary Deutsche Grammatik, and ex- 
tensively useful canon of “Lautervershiébung,” or sound-shifting, they 
seem never to have heard. In lamentable truth, there are not want 
ing indications of their inability to read German, without whitch 
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English etymology is an impossibility. Of Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, 
the evidences in both dictionaries convict them of ignorance. Their 
Norsk or Icelandic comes through the medium of Ihre’s Latin, and 
through the medium of Latin alone have they obtained a glimpse of 
the signification of any of their Teutonic citations. 

Dr. Richardson, whose work, excluding its etymological department, 
isa valuable acquisition to literature, does not attempt to find the pri- 

sense of his words in the Oriental languages ; he is always content 
to seek for a Teutonic root. But Dr. Webster is far more ambitious, 
and parades Celtic and Shemitic, Sanskrit and Persian, Russian and 
Dalmatian, with an astonishing prodigality, and without any discern- 
ible system of arrangement, while the errors committed in these 
citations are of such a nature as to engender a suspicion, that the 
author’s acquaintance with the languages named is equal to his know- 
ledge of the Teutonic. This book, the most presumptuous and least 
deserving of its kind, has been reprinted in England, and, therefore, 
properly claims notice in a consideration of the state of English 
etymology. 

The only treatise that we possess with formal pretensions to the 
character of a scientific research into the origin of the language, is 
the result of the speculations of Horne Tooke, Dr. Richardson’s 
master, in whose time the attention of scholars was scarcely attracted 
to the necessity of applying to the East for the sources of European 
forms of speech. Leibnitz, whose penetrating mind was directed to 
ethnography, had pointed out its value in tracing the migrations of 
early nations, passing beyond their earliest records, and bringing 
historical truth to light from behind the mists of tradition *, zealously 
inculcated the necessity of constructing comparative tables, investi- 
gating the Georgian, confronting Armenian with Coptic, and compar- 
ing the Albanese with German and Latin. But the proposition seems 
to have had no effect in this country. Mr. Halhed, about 1778, in- 
stituted a comparison of the Sanskrit with the Greek and Latin, and 
thus, for the first time, gave an insight into their affinities, which 
have had the effect of entirely changing the means and the manner 
of conducting philological investigations. Very few however yet 
noticed the discovery. Of those few, some considered it interesting 
only to the Oriental and classical scholar ; while others, unless Dugald 
Stewart stand entirely alone, looked upon it with doubt. In fact, the 
Scottish philosopher so far forgot his wisdom as to make the unlucky 
assertion, that Sanskrit was a new language, invented by some Brah- 
mans. It is this language, however, which, while it forms the basis 
of the principal dialects of India and Persia, connects those of Europe 
ma common bond of relationship, and shows an unbroken chain of 

people from the bay of Bengal to the Atlantic Ocean. 


uo." Je trouve,” says Leibnitz, “ que rien ne sert davantage a juger des connexions 
des peuples que les langues. Par exemple, la langue des Abyssiniens nous fait con- 
naitre qu’ils sont une colonie d’Arabes,” And again, —“ Nihil majorem ad an- 
tiquas on origines indagandas lucem prebet quam collatio linguarum.” — 

ed by Dr. Wiseman, Lectures on the Connection of Science with revealed 
Religion, 1. 23, 24, 


We ( To be continued.) 


THE FIRST GRIEF. 


Mamma—why don’t you answer me ? 
Why do you lie so still ? 

Can’t you sit up, and can’t you see? 
Are you so very ill? 


You have been sick a long, long while, 
And very, very weak ; 

But yet you always used to smile— 
Mamma! why don’t you speak ? 


* * * 


When round the bed I used to play, 
And show’d her my new toy, 

She would smile on me as she lay, 
And ask to kiss her boy. 


Why is that shade upon her brow ? 
Her eyes are sunk and deep ; 

She is quite still and quiet now — 
And yet ’tis not like sleep. 


She was in Heaven, I was told, 
And there she felt no pain ; 

But here she is all pale and cold! — 
Will she not wake again? 


Poor child! thy mother feels no pain; 
Her spirit is at rest ; 

She sleeps; she will not wake again ; 
With angels she is blest! 


"Tis sad to chill thy tender youth — 
With tears convulse thy breath ; 

But thou must know the mournful truth — 
This sleep, dear child, is Death. 











THE MYSTERIOUS MAN. 


Tere are few more pleasing spectacles than Kensington Gardens on 
a band day in June, when the sun is warm and the First Life Guards 
quartered in town. The gay colours of the promenaders, contrasted 
with the more sombre tints of hat and habit, without the wall — the 
noble old trees, waving over the velvet turf —the enlivening strains 
of the music — all contribute to render the scene as unlike the other 
sedate amusements of London as it is possible to imagine. One can- 
not fail, on such an occasion, to be struck with the wonderful increase 
poth of horseflesh and horsemanship within the last few years. A 
horse is no longer a luxury, but a necessary. Younger sons disport 
themselves—not, as of yore, on creatures with four legs and a tail — 
put on veritable Andersons, which (if we may believe their owners), 
are very fortunes in themselves ; but which, we are strongly inclined 
to suppose, must, in more than one instance, be sold before they can 
be bought. One excellent feature in the march of equestrian intellect, 
however, is that the fair sex now lend an undoubted patronage to an 
exercise, which is, to them at least, as becoming as it is healthful. A 
foreigner might be tempted to inquire how all these animals are to be 
fed, groomed, and housed ; but we should reply, that it is the last 
death-struggle between railroads and horseflesh, and that those are 
minutie that are no affairs of ours. But how we have digressed ! 

“ Two polkas, a minuet, and half a valz—to be claimed within the 
present week, to whoever can tell me the name of that man, now 
leaning against the tree yonder !” ) 

The speaker was Miss Campbell, the most graceful rider, and the 
owner of the fairest face and best figure to be met with in many a 
dusty day’s ramble through the parks. Other qualifications, too, had 
Miss Campbell, of a more sterling value than those already enumerated 
— graces of mind and character, which alas! are as seldom elicited as 
they can be appreciated, in London society; for Nature shrinks 
from a contest with Art; and although the merit lies generally with 
the former, the victory falls usually to the share of the latter; and so, 
what is but-shallow, and empty, and-valueless, passes in common cur- 
rency as refined, and intellectual, and precious. Oh! London, Lon- 
ma that turn night into day,—that pass your Christmas in the 

ghiands and your dog-days in Rotten Row, —when will you learn 
to iminate, and be just ? 
_ “See !” continued Miss Campbell, “he is looking towards us. He 
Certainly is my béte-noir; I never go anywhere that I do not find 
that extraordinary figure standing in a sentimental attitude, either 
me or at my side. Does any one know who he is ?” 
Heaven forbid,” drawled Lord Clavering, “that I should hazard 
thing beyond speculation, with regard to so peculiar an indi- 
ual!’ I should imagine he was a grocer in Holborn; he looks as 
ugh he had lost his way.” 
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“ Perhaps he is a friend of the band,” suggested Mr. Sandford. 

“Or the negotiator for a fresh Pennsylvanian loan,” said Mr. 
Sulivan. 

“ Pray, Captain Graham,” said Miss Campbell, turning to another 
of the group, who had remained silent, “can neither your wit nor 
your charity contribute anything to the stores of imagination which 
my question has drawn forth?” 

“He certainly is a most extraordinary-looking person,” replied 
Captain Graham, with alacrity ; “I have remarked him myself more 
than once. Common report, as usual, pronounces him mad ; but Iam 
convinced there is a method in his madness, and that a melancholy 
one.” 

“ Nay, you pique my curiosity. I desire that you will obtain every 
possible particular of your hero. But I am afraid that he has seen 
us laughing ; see, he is moving away. What say you to a canter, 
papa,” she added, as she turned to her father, who had been steadily 
pshawing the whole affair for the last half hour; and away rode the 
party, with the exception of Lord Clavering, whose curls, on very 
rare occasions, admitted of any more invigorating pace than an amble. 

They had not proceeded far, when Miss Campbell’s horse shied at 
something on the footpath, and swerving, narrowly missed throwing 
his rider. Captain Graham was, however, soon at her bridle; but, 
having ascertained that she had perfect command over the animal, 
turned to observe the cause. It was the luckless subject of their late 
conversation ; and, to look at him, he was certainly sufficient to scare 
any horse, if not its rider. He was about the middle height, dressed 
in a rough kind of light surtout, thrown far off the chest, and flutter- 
ing loosely after him as he walked. His legs were encased in two 
shapeless bags, intended to represent trousers, falling nearly at right 
angles with his toes, of which the points were just visible, and drawn 
round him in a profusion of plaits, of which the Grand Turk himself 
might be justly proud. His hat, napless, but studiously brushed, and 
of a conical shape, was planted aside on a head of long, matted hair, 
jet black, and apparently indifferent to comb and bear’s-grease. His 
eyes were the only feature of his face discernible, so entirely was it 
covered by a mass of moustache and whisker, which grew in wild and 
untrimmed disorder over every available inch of space; but they were 
of a peculiar brilliancy, and whoever had once met their gaze, would 
not easily forget their expression. In his hands, which were un- 

loved, and of a delicate shape, he grasped an enormous stick ; and as 
e stalked along, he looked not unlike some huge bear, which had 
made his escape from a strolling menagerie. 

He raised his hat, and muttered a few unintelligible words of apo- 
logy, by which time the riding party had proceeded on its way. At 
the end of the ride, Captain Graham made his bow, and turned his 
hor$e’s head back again, with the intention of taking a sulky gallop. 
He was returning slowly homewards, when he again happed upon our 
friend ; and he resolved to execute Miss Campbell’s commission, and 
scrape some kind of acquaintance with him. 

- It's'qfine day,” he remarked, in a conciliatory tone, and throw- 
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ing as much expression of interest into his words as the subject would 
admit. 

The stranger eyed him with a rapid and scrutinising glance, and 
cautiously rejoined, “ Very.” 

« There were a great many people at the. gardens to-day,” pursued 
Graham, looking down at his horse’s near fore-foot carelessly. 

“ Indeed!” answered the other mechanically, “ I saw but one.” 

“« You must have a very un-microscopic eye.” 

« T have avery selfish one; I only remark what gives me pleasure.” 

« Your’s should be a very happy physical arrangement.” 

' « Nay, I know not; some people delight in hugging what others 
avoid as carefully.” 

“ At least you please yourself.” 

« Who does not strive to do so? the only difference lies in the pro- 

rtion of success at which men arrive in the attempt.” 

“ Do you not find the eye-sight wane by gazing too fixedly at one 
object ?” 

‘ Perhaps; but better to be blinded by the sun, than never to have 
seen its glorious light. I should apologise to you (for you were one 
of the party), for being on the foot-path just now.” 

“Indeed! why so?” asked Captain Graham, smiling. 

“Do you look at me, and need an answer? Did you not see that 
brute beast start at me; and is it strange, when mankind sets the ex- 
ample? Miss Campbell was not much frightened, I hope.” 

“ How the deuce does the fellow know her name?” thought Graham. 
“Oh, no!” he answered. “It is only the vulgar and uneducated who 
may laugh at the peculiarities they cannot understand.” 

The other shook his head. “ Do you think so?” he asked; “ I saw 
Miss Campbell smile, as that empty dandy was indulging in some 
Witticism at my expense. I am sure it was of me he spoke, for she 
looked my way; but when she saw me, the smile was gone. Is it a 
pleasant thing, think you, to be ridiculous to one whom you have ex- 
alted into a divinity ?” 

“You appear to set great store upon the lady’s passing glance,” said 

: with some show of pique. 

“Ido; but with a reason: and one day you shall know it. But 
here we are in the garish streets again ; and Captain Graham would not 
like to be seen riding with the wild man. Can you meet me to-morrow 

ing at nine o’clock by the water in St. James’s Park? I have a 
home,” he added (with what might possibly have been a smile, if only 
one could have seen his face), “although men do not think it; but-it 
1S to no one in town, and I would not that even you should 
form the exception.” 

_* At nine o’clock then I will be there.” d 

© Yes,” if it be not too early. Farewell.” bine 
_ £he stranger struck off in the direction of Pimlico, and was quickly 
Ub or sight. Captain Graham mused in astonishment over the in- 
“tview he ‘had just held. By what chance could his new ally be ac- 
Guainted, not only with his own name, but that of Miss Campbell ? 
mhat could be the secret cause of the interest he took in her? And 
Mus latter reflection led him into a train of thought not altogether 
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agreeable to himself. Captain Graham had long known Miss Camp. 
bell ; and had not escaped the contagion of her society. He was , 
constant attendant on her rides; he preferred the same church ; op 
the occasion of ball or opera she invariably received an anonymous 
bouquet ; and, if she went to the theatre, the first act of the play was 
not finished before his voice was to be heard at the back of the box, 
He appeared her shadow ; but destined to be her shadow only. She, 
on her part, received him ever with frank cordiality ; listened to hin 
with friendly interest ; but would laugh almost as lightly at any sally 
of Lord Clavering as she would of Captain Graham. He was forced, 
indeed, to confess that, although her manner presented nothing whereon 
to hang a hope, still neither did it furnish the slightest ground of 
offence. He felt that the last thing in the world, of which he might 
aceuse Flora Campbell, was insensibility, and, therefore, prudently 
determined that. the fault, whatever it was, must be of his own. Still 
it may readily be imagined that this modesty, however proper in itself, 
by no means lessened the grievance. 

The next morning found Captain Graham at the appointed spot 
before the time assigned. Having made up his mind to awake earlier 
than usual, he of course awoke full two hours before the hour he 
wished ; but he was fully compensated for his loss of sleep by the 
extreme beauty of the morning. It was one of those bright, dazzling 
days which, from their unhappy rarity in this country, we are apt, for 
a wonder, to appreciate to the fullest extent. The sun glittered on 
the water, on the dewy grass, and on the quivering leaf. Every 
where might be traced the genial signs of vegetable luxuriance and 
life. Nor did the animal world appear less sensible of the beauty of 
the scene. The birds twittered noisily on bush and tree ; the water- 
fowl, in anonymous variety, dived and came up again in unexpected 
places, splashed, shook their tails, and chased each other with un- 
wonted vivacity; the sheep stood blinking, with their mouths full; 
and the cows folded their legs with ungraceful ease, and ruminated on 
things in general. Man alone, of all God’s creatures, held aloof in 
contemptuous indifference. In summer, we seldom dream of stirring 
from home until it is so hot as to be positively an infliction to be 
abroad. In winter, it certainly is a different thing: the world then 
requires to be warmed, before the chilly exclusives can venture into 
it. _How often does one then wrap one’s blanket around one, and 
shiver compassionately as we think of the poor wrétch who is forced 
to plunge first into the fog, unventilated as yet by the breath of lis 
fellow-creatures. eure ti! 

Captain Graham was musing much after this fashion, when his un- 
known friend made his appearance. He certainly, for that morning at 
least, had not shaved. | 

“ Captain Graham is punctual,” he said. “Are you not yourseli 
surprised at the feat you have accomplished in rising but four bours 
after the sun and the lark? Do you know,” he continued, seating 
himself by Graham's side, “I am of opinion that man was originally 
designed to regulate his day by the course of the sun. As it is, we waze 
an unjust and cruel war with him; we shut him out of our houses by 
blinds and windows ; we warn him off, when le wooes us, with um 
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pfellas and spectacles; we struggle to get quit of him, the very next 
ent to that in which we have been invoking his presence and 
chiding his delay! — whilst Time, however we may seek to stay his 
course, glides swiftly through our closing fingers, and may not be re- 
tained one instant in his onward flight. But I can see that you are 
thinking more of my promised history than of my philosophy; and I 
dare say you have not breakfasted. I had hoped never again to have 
my lips upon the subject; least of all did I expect to com- 
municate it to you. Nay, do not stopme. When you have heard all 
you will not wonder.” He paused an instant as if to collect his thoughts, 
d his hand across his eyes, and proceeded : — 

« My story is a very simple one. As a man of the world, you will 
say that it is one of every-day occurrence. It may be so: I am a man 
of the world myself, and ever was so; but my heart is well-nigh 
broken. It may perhaps have been my own fault that I had a heart 
to break. My name is Ellerton. My parents died when I was yet 

ung ; and left me, an only child, heir to large estates. I was alone 
in the world without a relation. Friends, in the broad sense of the 
word, I was enabled to purchase by my money: a rich man’s table is 
never so long that he cannot fill it. Yet I had ardent feelings, and 
these ever prompted me to seek some one with whom to interchange 
their warmth ; but so imaginative and jealous was I in my ideas of 
friendship, that I seldom found my dorado realised; and when I 
fancied that I did not feel a pulse beating as truly as my own, I have 
shrunk back into what men have thought hauteur and reserve. At 
length I loved, and with an intensity and an abstraction befitting 
the enthusiasm of my nature. 

_ * Thou wert, then, worthy to be loved, my Kate! and wherefore should 
Dnot dwell lovingly on that memory, though thou wert false as hell ? 
Man passes not so easily from love to hate. I have heard it said, that 
the two estates are at times convertible ; that the one is, under certain 
cireumstances, the natural consequence of the other. It may be so: 
nay, often do we find it to be the case; but whoever fancies that he 
has ever experienced both sentiments towards the same person, has 
never loved another than himself. With the unselfish, love can never 
be otherwise than what it once has been. It may be shaded by re- 
gtet, dimmed by suspicion, or blown to the winds by the storm of 
passion; but its vitality cannot be destroyed; it will not cease to 
exist ; and, though perhaps in altered form, it will return, as the dove 
‘to the ark, and hover, as a guardian angel, over the recollections of 
the past. -But I-am anticipating_If ever perfection might be said 
to exist on earth, Kate would have furnished an excuse for the idea. 
Lovely in form,. but more lovely still in mind, she exemplified the 
teal union of physical and mental excellence. Pause not to inquire 
whether there be really any connection between the corporeal and the 
mental : it is quite possible that some such chain should sometimes 
‘ist in similar cases. The fairest flowers are often scentless, and 
‘Woman lovely to look upon until she open her mouth, and by her 
Words | rob the vermillion from her lips. It was not so with Kate. 
em have I hung in bewildered rapture, not knowing whith to ad- 
‘the most—her own bright nature, or its equally bright counter- 
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feit. Nor was she content with being simply beautiful or simply 
intellectual. She could by turns be gay yet grave, joyous yet sad, 
persuasive yet appealing, silent yet eloquent. And as she spoke or 
thought, in her face might be read the while the varying index to her 
mind. Well! it was said to be a most desirable match ; our estates 
were contiguous; we were both rich; we were married. For the 
first year we were happy—how happy! I had found a friend— 
second self! and she would whisper, as she rested her head upon my 
bosom, that I was her world, her life. Alas! that speech should have 
a meaning, when it can be so false. ‘Towards the expiration of the 
period I have mentioned, I was called a short distance abroad, upon 
business which required my personal presence. It was not long; 
and still the time seemed shorter; for she would write to me words 
such as she knew I loved and listened for ; and, to the last, she signed 
herself my loving wife! Could she have thought that she was tear. 
ing asunder my heart, and tracing falsehoods with its blood! On my 
return homewards, I encountered in the same vessel a prating fool, 
who, to appear wise, told me, as a glorious piece of news, my own his- 
tory : how that, in one short month, I had been deceived and for- 
gotten by the only woman I had ever really loved, and that woman 
my wife. This was not all:—he was minute in his information, and 
had the tale quite at his fingers’ ends—the man who had undermined 
her fidelity was, next to her, nearest my heart. We fought ; and, in 
this, Fortune favoured me: he fell dangerously hurt, whilst I escaped 
without a wound. Would we had exchanged bullets! I returned to 
the Continent, to avoid the consequences of my act. J—wronged 
and injured in my tenderest point, — duped and : betrayed — robbed ot 
my dearest treasure—J was an outcast from society, with a price 
upon my head; whilst the man who had seduced my wife—the 
spoiler of my peace—strutted the streets of London, petted, com- 
passioned,—nay, admired. Years rolled by, and found me much the 
same man I had ever been ; a trifle greyer, thinner, weaker, but, after 
all, only by so much older to the eyes of men. Without an inclina- 
tion, without a pursuit, I existed rather than lived; and, strange to 
say, found ever a fresh pleasure in recalling to mind what most men 
would have endeavoured to forget. Henceforth the past should be 
- future. With all its blighted hopes and realised fears, it would be 
a to me far more instructive than anything that I might expect 
in after days to experience. 

I had employed an agent to sell my estates; and, with the sum 
they brought me, had enriched an asylum of which I sometimes 
thought I should, at no distant period, become a tenant. Men deemed 
me mad; and, for my own part, I wonder that I was not so. [ en- 
couraged the idea; and, with this object, adopted the style of dress 
and appearance which you now. see, and which has excited so much 
- comment and observation. I soon found that the system possessed its 
advantages: I was acknowlédged:to be harmless, quiet, and orderly. 
I exacted from all respect, if not compassion ; and, saving a passing 
gibe, was allowed to go my own way in peace. Besides, my disguise 
ae na I needed not to fear the humiliation of being recog: 
nised and compassioned-by any of my former associates. At length ! 
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returned to England, and found my affair forgotten. Once I heard 
two men discussing an event so similar, that I dreaded, at each in- 
stant, to be discovered, and either branded as a murderer, or pointed 
at as a cuckold. But I soon found that it was of another that they 
spoke ; and I rejoiced in secret to think that I was not singular in my 
misfortunes. Will you believe that, betrayed as I had been by that 
woman,—now that I fancied myself secure from detection, and found 
in the same city with her,—I at once longed and dreaded to 

see her? Often have I strained my eyes, as I have imagined that I 
istinguished her ; and as often have I averted my gaze, in trembling 
fear that she should recognise me, although I have become aware that 
it was not indeed her. After suffering some months of this agonising 
existence, I read, in a tavern—suddenly —that she wasdead! As I 
dropped the paper, a man, who sat at the table, asked me if there were 
aiy news? What I replied I know not; but, whether from the strange- 
ness of my appearance, or the incoherence of my words, he smiled. -I1 
dashed him with fury to the ground, and trampled him beneath my feet. 
Whose throat, think you, that my fingers griped, with terrible ideas 
crowding on my mind? Whose features were they whereon my eyes 
as though they would burst from their sockets ? It was he—he 

who had made me what I was, and now smiled over her grave! Thank 
God! they parted us : my character as a madman stood me in good 
need; and I was suffered to depart, with the consolation of the 
thought that I had not this time killed him, but leaving, as I after- 
wards discovered, the indelible marks of my chastisement upon him. 
Por some time I kept my bed, during which my senses were, I believe, 
lly despaired of. Still did the precious freight cling to the shat- 
ship, but long after they had lost their value, and only to make 

me more poignantly aware of what I had once enjoyed, and what was 
now lost to me for ever. The first time I walked abroad, after my 
illness, it was just such a day as this; and I strolled into the park. 
ig ina large party, but conspicuous for the elegance of her form 

and the symmetry of her features, was a young girl, who might have 
passed for the twin sister of my Kate. On either side of her rode one 
whom I should imagine to be her father, and, Captain Graham, your- 
self. I could scarcely explain the feeling: I knew that I was not 
dreaming; that the idea was madness ; but I could not divest myself 
of the impression that I had regained my lost Kate. It grew upon 
me; day by day the vision became more real and more tangible ; it 
‘was no lq -an-image, but a vital, moving, speaking, substance. I 
have son thought to lay my hand upon her bridle, and examine 
more features that I knew to be faultlessly stamped upon my 
memory. But I have been ever restrained by some nameless influ- 
I have contented myself with watching from a distance 
ght not approach more nearly. Yes, never knit your brow, 
‘Vaptair ; but, as I have seen her turning with graceful vi- 
Nakity to reply to you—as I have beheld her lips smile upon you— 
MS PRave cat pht the music of her laugh or the echo of her words, — 
@ve fancied that it was for me, and me only, she was exhausting 
Witchery of her charms ; that it was of me she thought, and that 
Was ITwho was the centre and mainspring of all her being. All 
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this is a cruel mockery ; I feel that it is false ; that it has its rise from 
the vapours of a heated and an overwrought brain; that you, and yoy 
alone, can be to Miss Campbell what I have described, and what once 
I could claim as my own. Nay, I have watched her more closely thay 
even you yourself, Captain Graham, and that she loves you I am cer. 
tain. May you be more happy than he who speaks to you, for you 
deserve it ; and I would not that she should marry one unworthy of 
her. And now I have laid bare to you, a stranger, my inmost self, 
Promise me, in return—swear to me, that you will watch over and 
protect her ; and ever wipe away, with faithful and unceasing hand, 
the breath which unrequited affection knows how to spread over the 
mirror of your love. For myself—not much more remains. I can- 
not last long; but, when I am gone, say you will not forget me. 
Farewell.” 

He rose as he spoke; grasped Captain Graham’s hand with friendly 
pressure, and in one instant was out of sight. 

Captain Graham remained some time lost in a painful reverie over 
the tale to which he had been listening. He regretted that he had 
not been allowed the opportunity of speaking a few words of consola- 
tion to one who had suffered, unpitied, so long and so deeply. Still 
if the truth must be told, we are at the best but selfish creatures ; and 
he experienced a secret joy as he recalled to mind the assurance of 
Ellertonthat he was an object of interest to Miss Campbell. As he 
dismissed from his thoughts poor Ellerton with a sigh, it was witha 
smile that he reflected there were not much more than six hours to 
elapse, before he might make his appearance in the park, with any 

rospect of success. Captain Graham was by no means a vain man; 
he had as little idea of turning himself into a walking book of pat- 
terns.as any other sensible man. — Still the time he that day consumed 
in arriving at a satisfactory tie, and the number of waistcoats that he 
alternately selected and rejected, were miraculous. At length it is 
fair to suppose that he was attired to the heart’s content of the old 
lady opposite, if not his own; and he was speedily in the park, and 
chasing a blue veil and habit round the ring at a very questionable 
. As his horse pulled up, of his own .accord, it seemed, in the 

rear of the party he sought, he discovered, to his infinite disgust, 
‘Lord Clavering’s curls presiding over an interminable tale, of some 
sort or another; whilst Mr. Sandford, being on: the wrong side of 
Miss bell, was, to avoid looking neglected, discussing the corl- 
laws with her. worthy papa. Ellerton’s words were yet ringing i 
Graham’s ears— ‘She loves you”—and he advanced manfully to 
the attack, and: took up his position on Lord Clavering’s left side, 
resolved to sacrifice his pet sensitiveness, and to ascertain that very 
day the exact state of Flora Campbell’s feelings towards himself. He 
was sorely tried; however: Lord Clayering was less vapid than usual; 
‘Sandford madé a brilliant sally, won. half-a-dozen pair of gloves from 
‘Miss Campbell, and an: invitation to dinner, on the spot, from bet 
fascinated papa. « Something’ must.be done ; they had turned for the 
Jast time, and still no opportunity: presented itself. “Courage, 
thought Graham, as he reflected that, on leaving the grass, they mu*t 
pass in single file, “if I can but frighten Lord Clavering’s hors 
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resently, the day is mine.” As luck would have it, just as they 
were passing under a tree, one of the boughs caught Clavering’s hat, 
and exposed his locks to the wanton action of the winds. He 
retreated with loss, and Graham hastened to the vacant place. 

« Poor Clavering,” he said, with a laugh, “we shall see no more of 
him to-day. He will not know a moment’s peace of mind, until his 
head is in the hands of his valet. Apropos, Lumley has requested me 
to offer your father, Miss Campbell, the use of the “ Omnibus,” in the 
event of your desiring a larger number of souls in your box than you 
had last night.” 

«J thought you were not in the house last night,” said Miss Camp- 
pell, bending to pluck a silver hair from her horse’s mane. 

“ Yes, I was in the lobby; but I should have had more chance 
of a seat in the pit on a benefit night, than of standing room in your 
box.” 

“I presume that those who made so desperate an effort as to pay 
their respects to mamma and myself, consulted in some degree their 
own safety and convenience.” 

“ Convenience, I doubt not; Dumbell, for instance, whose snores I 
heard even outside; and that little wretch Lorgnette, who has no 
opera-glass.” 
+“ Nay, do not depreciate their civility ; 1 trust you found the box- 
keeper amusing.” 

, © So much so, that I was induced to wait till the end of the ballet ; 
and had thus the pleasure of seeing you pass into the crush-room in 
dlose custody of two men, whose faces were unknown to me.” 

* Qui me cherche, me trouve,” says the violet in the fable some- 
where. But I see you are aghast at my presumption in anticipating 
acompliment that you were on the point of paying me. By the way, 
what news do you bring me, as a peace-offering, of your wild man of 
the woods? or have you, as a matter of course, forgotten your 
promise ?” 

“On the contrary, I have much to tell you on the subject. It isa 
sad tale; yet one in which you are interested.” 

“Indeed ! what a charming mystery. But I never saw you look 
80 grave before, Captain Graham ; I hope it is no tragedy.” 

“TI fear it is, and that I shall not do its merits full justice. And 
yet I am an interested party : I too have something at stake.” 

To this Miss Campbell made no reply: she appeared to have dis- 
covered, for the first time, something very curious upon her whip. 

“You have heard of the savage worshipping the sun, because he 
‘feels its influence not only on himself, but on all surrounding nature. 

At is his familiar spirit, with which, in imagination, he holds sweet 
on ; in whose rays he basks himself; and for which, if it be 
hid, for an instant, behind a cloud, he watches with eager expectation 
‘Sid anxiety. Forgive his temerity for the thought — forgive me for 
Garme to give language to so hallowed an idea; but what the sun is 
He untutored savage, is Miss Campbell to that unhappy creature 
you just now spoke — a thinking, reasoning, civilised man, 
appy in all but the enjoyment of a dream, which has become a 
ot his destiny. When you have heard his history, the only feel- 
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ing that can actuate you will be that of deep and sympathising ¢o,. 
passion ; unless, at least,” he added with a smile, “you authorise m¢ 
to convey to him the expression of any more decided feeling.” 

Miss Campbell turned round, and looked at Graham inquiringly 
for a monient’ He\gould not trust himself to teturn hér gaze; put 
recountéd-the talé which Ellerton had communicated to him. If Mis 
Campbell’s eyes had glistened at the commencement of Captain Gry. 
ham’s address, undeniable tears stood in them as he concluded. The 
woman who can find it in her heart to slight amy man’s sincere and 
honest regard, is far more to be pitied than the object of her 
coquetry. rir 1, mmr , 

“T have dischargéd my mission 80 far,” said Graham, at length; 
“but I have to plead for another, whose feelings are equally profound, 
although the utmost he has yet suffered has arisen from the perplexi- 
ties of doubt. Imagine the position of one ever striving for an 
esteem which is beyond every thing dear to him, but ever contending 
against the fear that it is either carelessly withheld, or but niggardly 
doled out to him. Such an esteem cannot be epjoyed in part; it is in 
your power to bestow it entire, at once and for ever, and it is I who 
would fain sun it at yourihands”/ 10 SlolOY Lillie 

“ You are an admirable advocate, Captain Graham,” said Miss 
Campbell, smiling through her teams, ‘but: L fear your second client 
possesses more influence with the bench than your first has had the 
opportunity of commanding. ‘Whatever value my poor esteem will 
have in your eyes, it is yours; and, I am not ashamed to say, has been 
yours ftdus the tinie'that I felt’/I knew you:' No one will better teach 
me thai yourself how Lican best alleviate the: sorrows and sufferings 
ORME nS SORRY I pale tet take - livelier interest. But here 
we aré at home’! and’ § asking you for the third time if you will 
meet Mr Gaiidioed wt ditinel' to-day? u ts i 

But although Captaih "Graham made ‘many inquiries‘after Ellerton, 
he could: Hot succeed’ in obtdining any clue to him, and he never saw 
hit@mibve,.P99901g of nud beestvosns coasted | 
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